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Unusual Library Service 


With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 


With the largest stock of general books in Canada to draw 
from, as as very wide and varied stocks of the current 
books in demand for Library use— 


With a staff of Experts trained in Library work, and conse- 
quently with a knowledge of what Libraries want— 


With a special Library Advisor whose business it is to 
know the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 

With the agency of Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, probably 
the best equipped house in the United States for Library 
supplies— 


With the backing of Canada’s pioneer, and still the largest, 
publishing house— 


We submit that we can—and do—give the very best service 
for Libraries, public or private, that Canada knows. 
We simply suggest that you test our facilities and service. 


Library Department 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Canada’s Oldest Publishers TORONTO 2 














Swiss Steam Laundry 


Established 1886 


“* Service---Quality’’ 


Phone Elgin 3615 for driver 
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WHAT CAN RAMSAY MACDONALD DO? 

HE result of the British elections was very much 
T what had been expected by independent 

observers, but though not surprising the turnover 
of votes is profoundly significant. In the last Parlia- 
ment the Conservatives held at the Dissolution 396 
seats, Labour 160, and the Liberals 46; seven seats 
were held by Independents and six were vacant. In 
the new Parliament which meets on July 1, Labour 
will hold 288 seats, Conservatives 260, and Liberals 
59: seven seats will be held by Independents and at 
the time of writing one is still in doubt. The Con- 
servatives lost 141 seats; Labour gained 128, and the 
Liberals 13. In the last Parliament the Conservatives 
had a majority of 183 over all other parties, in the 
new one they will be in a minority of 87; and while 
it is true that owing to the austere independence of the 
Liberals some colour is given to the description of the 
result as a ‘stalemate’, the outstanding fact remains 
that the country has renounced the Conservative policy 
by a majority of nearly five million votes. Mr. Bald- 
win immediately and very properly tendered his 
resignation to the King, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
as leader of the largest Parliamentary party was 
requested by His Majesty to form a Government. 

* * * 


with general approval, and looked at from a 

common-sense point of view there seems no 
valid reason why he should not remain in office for 
two years at least and implement a constructive policy 
both at home and abroad. If there is no majority 
over all for any one party in the House, there is a 
very pronounced majority against the Conservative 
policy, and the only question is whether the Labour 
and Liberal policies have sufficient in common to 
permit the Government to do enough useful work to 
justify its retention of office. To this there can be 
only one answer. The Liberal and Labour schemes 
for relieving unemployment and reviving industry have 
so much in common that the adherents of Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd George were wrangling all 
through the election as to which had thought of them 
first; on the other great domestic question of 
Protection, or rather Safeguarding, the majority of 
the Labour Party accept the Liberal view; and on 
foreign policy the two parties are at one in their 


M R. MacDONALD’S Cabinet selections have met 


attitude towards the main issues of the day. Even 
though on the underlying issue of Socialism versus 
Capitalism the Liberals today are officially on the 
Conservatives’ side, it would be surely against all 
reason for them to prevent Labour from implementing 
practical policies which both parties believe might bring 
immeasurable benefits to the country. 
* x * 
UT common sense is not always the governing 
B factor in politics, and when the background of 
the present situation is taken into account the 
jeremiads of the pessimists who are already prophesy- 
ing disaster cannot be dismissed without consideration. 
The Liberals are in a peculiar position and from their 
point of view a most exasperating one. They polled 
23 per cent. of the popular vote, yet they only won 9 
per cent. of the seats in the Commons. They ostensibly 
hold the balance of power, but with a total of 59 seats 
that is a barren distinction. They had hopes of coming 
back to this Parliament with as great strength as they 
held in 1924, and those hopes are shattered. They 
spent money like water in an intensive campaign based 
on their plans to conquer unemployment, and they 
have to accept the bitter knowledge that their money 
has been spent to popularize ideas which will now be 
put into effect by Labour, and for which if their appli- 
cation is successful Labour will reap the credit. They 
cannot but remember that when they placed Labour in 
office five years ago, Labour forced a dissolution upon 
them which wrecked their party. When all this is 
considered it is easy to understand that co-operation 
with or even acquiescence in Mr. MacDonald’s Gov- 
ernment may go sorely against the Liberal grain. And 
yet, even when the situation is considered from this 
partisan viewpoint, there is reason to believe that the 
new Government will have a fair chance as far as the 
Liberals are concerned; for it must be obvious to the 
Liberal managers that having shot their bolt in this 
election they could not hope to better themselves in 
another, and that the party which precipitated another 
election would incur odium in the country. In effect, 
Mr. Lloyd George could only upset Mr. MacDonald’s 
apple-cart by throwing himself aatey the wheels. 
= 
HERE is, of course, the possibility that Mr. 
MacDonald may not be content to hold office 
for long under the circumstances which govern 
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the case. He is already being taunted with being in 
office but not in power, and the rude termination he 
put to the last Parliament in which he governed with- 
out a majority proved that no man in politics is more 
impatient of outside control. But there is a radical 
difference between his position then and now. In 1924 
he did not command a third of the seats in the House; 
from the start he only held office on sufferance of the 
Liberals and he would not have been able to form a 
Government at all without the assurance of their 
favour. It was hardly surprising that his Highland 
pride could not long brook such a curb, though many 
good Liberals are still at a loss to understand why 
he should have been so outraged by their benevolence 
as to smash their party in return for it. But today 
Mr. MacDonald is Prime Minister because he leads 
the strongest party in the Commons, and is indebted 
to no man for the honour. He has proved himself 
the best fighting-man in the whole tribe, more scalps 
dangle at his belt than any of his rivals can show, and 
128 fresh notches on the haft of his tomahawk warn 
all other chiefs to tread warily lest they provoke him 
to swing it again. Surely office under these conditions 
should be sweet enough even to this most sensitive of 
statesmen. 
* * * 
OR the solidarity of Mr. MacDonald’s Party, the 
F result of the election could hardly have been 
better. Had Labour won a clear majority over 
all parties, schism would have ensued immediately 
over the extent of the use to be made of their 
supremacy. Had the Labour gains on the other hand 
been disappointing, a new agitation of the Left would 
have been provoked which might have deposed the 
constitutionalists from leadership. But the Party’s 
gains have been sufficient to vindicate its leaders and 
consolidate their authority; and although Mr. 
MacDonald’s Government has a richness of. variety 
that is in startling contrast to the one it supplants, it 
is more congruous as well as stronger than his Ministry 
of 24. Lord Justice Sankey and W. A. Jowitt are 
signal acquisitions, Philip Snowden and J. H. Thomas 
are as stout a pair of veteran lieutenants as any 
Premier could wish for in the Commons, and if Mr. 
MacDonald has indulged a rather ponderous humour 
in his appointments to the War Office and _ the 
Admiralty, he has been careful to choose a Foreign 
Secretary who can be trusted to carry out his chief’s 
Continental policy to the letter. It can safely be said 
that even the most die-hard Conservatives will take 
off their hats to the new Minister of Labour, and in 
persuading Mr. Thomas to assume the responsibilities 
of ‘Minister of Unemployment’, Mr. MacDonald has 
ensured that the Government’s most critical projects 
will be engineered in the House of Commons by the 
ablest debater and the most subtle diplomatist on the 
Treasury Bench. In this key position Mr. Thomas 
will have to take and return the heaviest fire of Win- 
ston Churchill and David Lloyd George, and one of 
the most intriguing dramas of the new Parliament wil! 
be the three-cornered duel between these old cronies 
of the famous War Cabinet. 
* * * 
HE Liberal and Labour employment programmes 
a were both inspired by the common belief that 
the inception of large schemes of useful public 
works would not only take up the slack of unemploy- 





Ls 


ment but would result in a permanent benefit to 
industry. By using the national credit to raise a special 
fund to be applied to road-making, railway reorganiza- 
tion, land-drainage, afforestation, slum clearance, 
housing, electrical development, and the extension of 
the telephone service, at least 200,000 men would be 
directly employed in constructive work instead of 
existing as at present on the dole. Their greatly 
increased purchasing power would give employment 
in manufacturing industries to as many more workers 
now unemployed. This stimulus would impart 3 
buoyancy to the whole industrial fabric that would 
lift it out of the present depression and, together with 
the resultant increased efficiency of the national plant, 
would enable British industry to recapture its fair 
share of the world markets. The more progressive 
economists have favoured the idea, though not 
endorsing Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge to reduce unem- 
ployment to the normal level within a year; and as 
between these hope-inspiring projects and Mr, 
Baldwin’s policy of ‘Safety First’, the British public 
has chosen the more adventurous by an overwhelming 
vote. The only difference between the Liberal and 
the Labour programmes was one of emphasis: Mr. 
Lloyd George placed road-making first, the Labour 
leaders housing and the reorganization of the railways; 
but both policies were inspired by the same spirit, and 
if the Liberals assist the Government to put through 
a programme of constructive work they will earn the 
country’s gratitude. 


* * * 


NE of the most remarkable of the many recent 
OC) changes in the official Labour point of view 

has been in their attitude towards emigration. 
A vociferous minority of the party has consistently 
opposed all plans of assisted migration as mere 
Capitalist schemes to get rid of workers to whom the 
country owes a livelihood; and up to last year the 
Party’s policy conformed to the wishes of that 
minority. But it is one of the signs of the increasing 
power of the Right that assisted emigration is now 
adopted as one of the auxiliary means to overcome 
unemployment along with such orthodox measures as 
longer pensions, shorter hours, and the reorganization 
of the coal industry. Although the results of all post- 
war efforts to stimulate migration have been dis- 
appointing, it may be that the new Government will 
really accomplish something in this way, not so much 
as a direct result of their migration policy but as an 
indirect effect of their schemes to conquer unemploy- 
ment. For if these are carried out on the scale 
promised, there will be large transfers of workers from 
depressed areas to other parts of the country. Men 
who have lived and worked all their lives in one village 
or mining valley will be shifted to new scenes and set 
to new work. From living in an atmosphere of 
depression they will be transported to one of activity; 
despair will give place to hope and uncertainty to 
confidence. They will have more food in their bellies 
and more money in their pockets, and as a consequence 
their humour will change from the melancholy to the 
sanguine. Thus more men should be in the mood to 
emigrate than at any period since the war. Adam 


Smith said that ‘a man is of all sorts of luggage the 
most difficult to be transported’; but to break him out 
is the main difficulty. Once he is shifted from his 
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native county, it becomes a much easier problem to 
shift him from England to Canada: he has been made 
mobile. And moreover it is a proven fact that in 
modern times the greatest emigration from the Old 
Country has been in the periods of her greatest pros- 
perity. To pull down the figures of unemployment 
will be to automatically push up the figures of 
migration. 
ec * * 

UT to us in the Dominions the most important 
B feature of Labour’s accession to power is its 

probable effect on British foreign policy. In the 
nine months that Mr. MacDonald was in power five 
years ago he did more to pacify Europe than any 
British Premier has done since the Peace of Versailles, 
although he took control at a time when Anglo-French 
and Franco-German relations were at their worst. 
Now he assumes office at a time when relations 
between the Locarno Powers are fairly amicable; the 
Dawes plan which he did so much to promote has done 
its work and soon will be superseded by the final 
reparations settlement which will reduce still further 
the chances of friction. between French and Germans 
and will make the evacuation of the Rhineland a matter 
of practical politics. Mr. MacDonald will mend the 
breach with Russia and will have unanimous support 
in doing so, for even the Conservatives have long 
regretted that false step and will be only too glad to 
have Labour make the rapprochement for them instead 
of having to do it themselves. Similarly, on matters 
of Disarmament and Arbitration the Prime Minister 
will have the bulk of opinion solidly behind him in 
changing the late Government’s timid policy at Geneva 
for one of constructive international statesmanship, 
and we can be sure that he will make full use of his 


advantage. 
* * * 


HE difference between the Labour and Liberal 
T peace policies is only one of degree. The 

Liberals will undoubtedly support a Labour 
Government’s decision to sign the Optional Clause of 
the Statute of the Permanent International Court of 
Justice binding Britain to the arbitration of all inter- 
national disputes of a legal character, and they should 
support British adhesion to the ‘General Act’ formu- 
lated by the last Assembly of the League of Nations 
whereby a signatory nation is pledged to submit all 
disputes of whatever nature to conciliation and arbi- 
tration. Where the Liberals take issue with the 
Labour men is on the question of sanctions against 
any aggressor nation. While ready to pledge Great 
Britain to the peaceful settlement of all disputes to 
which she is a party, they have so far drawn the line 
at binding their country to go to war with any nation 
which resorts to arms in a dispute in which Britain 
has no direct interest. ‘The Labour Party on the con- 
trary accepts the thesis that the best means of 
preventing war is by the organization of what Lord 
Cecil calls ‘an international posse comitatus to keep the 
peace’: this idea was implicit in the Geneva Protocol 
which they backed in 1924, and while the Protocol 
had patent defects which would prevent it ever being 
adopted in full, the intervening years have seen a steady 
growth of opinion in support of its general principle; 
the Kellogg Pact has made a radical change in the 
whole background of this question, and a_ general 


treaty guaranteeing effective sanctions against any 
nation that breaks the peace will surely follow as soon 
as the United States is ready to become one of the 
contracting parties. 

. =e 


T is in the sphere of Anglo-American relations that 
Mr. MacDonald will have perhaps his greatest 
scope, and the reports that he will personally confer 

with Mr. Hoover show that he fully appreciates its 
importance. The legacy of the suspicion engendered 
by the fiasco of the Geneva Conference and the blunder 
of the Anglo-French compromise on armaments is 
unfortunate, but on the other hand Mr. Coolidge was 
not particularly helpful and the recent change of 
administration at Washington has smoothed the path 
for Mr. Baldwin’s successor. Mr. Hoover’s disarma- 
ment policy as revealed by Mr. Gibson at Geneva in 
April broke the naval deadlock, and no one who read 
Mr. Hoover’s Arlington speech can doubt that he is 
set on an agreement that will permit of a naval 
reduction. The British and American leaders are not 
the men to let the fears and prejudices of technical 
advisers stand in the way of a settlement, and a 
British Government that is known to favour a new 
and more liberal interpretation of the doctrine of the 
Freedom of the Seas will have an advantage that was 
denied to Mr. Baldwin’s. The Labour Party and 
many Liberals endorse the principle that the high seas 
should only be closed by international agreement for 
the enforcement of international covenants, so the main 
difficulty in the way of an agreement on sea rights 
is the American reluctance to become a party to the 
international covenants which would guarantee the 
security of the nations that abandoned their rights of 
blockade—and that is a nut which may defy even the 
jaws of Mr. Hoover and Ramsay MacDonald for a 
time. But the establishment of mutual confidence 
between the Commonwealth and the Union and some 
joint reduction of naval armaments we at least have 
warrant to expect. And those who fear an excessive 
zeal on the part of a Pacifist Government can take 
comfort from Mr. Thomas’s statement of the Labour 
policy: ‘We are a practical people and universal 
disarmament cannot be accomplished by one country 
disarming and leaving all the rest of the world to do 
as it likes. Our objective is the substitution 
of the peace mind for the war mind, and when we get 
that we shall get the necessary atmosphere for uni- 
versal peace’. 


* * * 


F circumstances are propitious for Mr. 
MacDonald’s policy of peace abroad, they are no 
less so for peace at home. Three years ago Labour 

and Capital were at war; revolution was in the air, 
and its prophets were not without honour in their own 
country. The Emperor Cook made Westminster his 
washpot and over the Trades Union Congress he cast 
out his shoe; Wheatley’s red star was at its zenith and 
his influence threatened to disintegrate the Labour 
Party. The change today is astonishing and profound. 
The organized bodies of British Labour and British 
Capital are working together harmoniously for indus- 
trial peace, and within the Labour Party the Right 
has definitely asserted its supremacy. The Labour 
Manifesto in this election proclaimed that ‘The Labour 
Party is neither Bolshevik nor Communist. It is 
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opposed to force, revolution, and confiscation as means 
of establishing the New Social Order. It believes in 
ordered progress and in democratic methods’. And on 
this platform it polled the biggest labour vote in 
history. In the race towards the New Order the 
British tortoise will beat all the hares of Europe as 
surely as the inevitableness of gradualness has brought 
Sidney Webb to the House of Lords. And the British 
will win because they have grasped with a sure instinct 
the fundamental truth that until we are fit to run our 
affairs on the democratic system we are unfit to run 
them successfully on any other system; and that when 
we have advanced to the state where we can make 
Democracy work as it was intended to work, we shall 
have Socialism as a matter of course. 


RICHARD DE BriIsAy. 








NOTES AND COMMENT 


FINANCE AND THE PRESS 


HE revelations before the Federal Trade Com- 
- mission at Washington of the American Power 
Trust’s newspaper-buying activities have raised 
a dust that must be as sweet in the nostrils of Upton 
Sinclair as it is irritating in Mr. Graustein’s. We are 
reminded by the editor of the Financial Post in a recent 
issue that we in Canada are not immune from the 
danger that is so exercising public opinion in the 
U.S.A. Having observed that ‘large corporations 
seeking favours from governments should not control 
newspapers, except under conditions of absolute public 
knowledge’, and that in doing so they are ‘laying them- 
selves open to the possibility of irreparable damage to 
whatever reputation they may have for dealing the 
cards from the top of the deck’, he proceeds :— 


A case in point is a group of foreign language news- 
papers in Western Canada. This group is understood to have 
been purchased not long ago by a Montreal financier, not 
unconnected with certain power developments under way in 
the Western country. Apparently the Montreal financier tired 
of his plaything; in any event he is supposed to have dis- 
posed of the papers and it is rather a remarkable coincidence 
that he should have sold them at about the time one of the 
Western power deals in which he was interested went through. 
Are we to assume that he no longer needed them? 

The papers, so far as it is possible to learn, passed into 
the hands of another Montreal financier, this gentleman being 
a factor in an important industrial corporation that had been 
rather urgent in its requests for more tariff protection. About 
this time the newspapers in question began to conduct a 
campaign for a protective tariff, a very unusual thing for one 
of them at least, it being a western farm paper. What is 
more pointed still, the editor of one of the newspapers began 
to send out copies of his editorials on the tariff to other 
newspapers and we hzve no doubt that a number of these 
editors quoted them as very significant support for the pro- 
tective tariff, coming, as it seemed, from the editor of a 
paper that was at once a western paper and a farm paper. 


The Financial Post considers this sort of thing so 
inimical to the public confidence in business and finance 
that it suggests the advisability of an enquiry by one 
of the western governments or even by a small com- 
mittee of Parliament into the matter, and we hope the 
suggestion will receive wide support. Certainly the 
investigation in the United States has proved to be in 


the public interest, and some of the facts brought out 
were reassuring. Although the agents of Mr, 
Graustein succeeded in buying up a good many small 
papers, their advances to the proprietors of such 
influential organs as the Cleveland Plain Dealer, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, Detroit Free Press, Kansas 
City Star, Columbus Dispatch, and Philadelphia 
Enquirer were uncompromisingly rebuffed. If the 
modern great newspapers only too often are the nuclei 
around which are built up cell by cell such powerful 
organisms as the Hearst or the Scripps-Howard press 
in the States and the Berry, Beaverbrook, or Rother- 
mere press in Great Britain which check the workings 
of our democratic system, it is at least some compensa- 
tion that they are not at the beck and call of any 
financial buccaneer who may be conducting a raid on 
the public. 


A DEFENCE OF ANIMALS 


N the May issue of Blackwood’s Magazine there 
| appears an article entitled ‘A Defence of 

Hunting’. It is an excellent piece of work from 
the author’s point of view: the arguments 
advanced in favour of hunting the fox and stag, 
though by no means unanswerable, are valid and 
well-reasoned, and apparently based on a thorough 
knowledge of all the essential aspects of these 
sports in England. Into the bargain, the author 
is a sportsman, and has some consideration for the 
beasts he hunts. But like most men of his type— 
the conservative man-of-action—he is __ totally 
incapable of understanding the opposite point of 
view. To-him, all those who decry those sports, 
which depend on the pursuit or killing of an animal, 
appear either as milksops or as having -some 
unworthy axe to grind. He is unable to believe 
that anyone to whom the killing or terrifying of 
an animal is offensive can have anything but a very 
pale liver, and a grave under-supply of red 
corpuscles. Such an attitude, although disappoint- 
ing, is nevertheless understandable, and indeed 
inevitable. The humanitarian has developed, either 
in his own experience or that of the past, from the 
hunter; the hunter is not developed from the 
humanitarian. It is a matter of psychological 
evolution, and it is as unreasonable for us to expect 
the true hunter to understand the humanitarian as 
it is for the true humanitarian not to understand 
the hunter. One can only understand what one has 
experienced. 

* * * 


A secondary cause of the general misunder- 
standing of the humanitarian’s attitude to animals 
is that, in general, he makes a very poor defence. Chal- 
lenged by strong material arguments, he attempts 
to reply by argument, and is consequently defeated 
because his attitude is not really prompted by 
material considerations nor by reason. It is simply 
a matter of temperament, and philosophical out- 
look. The hunter can no more be convinced by 
argument that it is horrible to course a stag than 
could a lion, and his attitude is perfectly just and 
reasonable. It is a matter of feeling, and con- 
viction only, a fact which a good many humani- 
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tarians overlook. We are therefore the more 
delighted to find ‘Kappa’ in the Nation and Athenaeum 
voicing an adequate protest against ‘the chorus of 
centenary congratulations’ which have been show- 
ered on the London Zoo, and we gladly quote a few 
sentences :— 


I would cheerfully see the place abolished. In saying 
this, I must not be understood to question the excellence 
of our Zoo qua Zoo I simply dislike it, and Zoos 
in general, because of one unescapable drawback. At the 
Zoo wild animals are kept in cages for the entertainment 
of human beings. I see no more reason for imprisoning 
animals for the delight of man than for imprisoning men 
for the delight of animals. In short, I think a Zoo, any 
Zoo, an_ essentially barbarous institution. . . . The 
political maxim about good government being no substitute 
for self-government applies, or should apply, here, and I 
should like to interview the lion in his concrete cage upon 
the blessings of captivity. 


That is the essence of the humanitarian point 
of view, and it will only win general acceptance 
when people have learned—or been taught—to like 
animals so much that they feel unhappy at the idea 
of interfering with them—a far-off bourne when 
we have not yet learned to leave human beings 
alone. 


THE REVIVAL OF ‘EVERYMAN’ 


HE journal Everyman was revived by J. M. 
T Dent & Sons in January of this year. The 

original Everyman was started as a weekly 
journal in 1912 under the editorship of Dr. Sarolea, 
a Belgian who was head of the French Department 
of Edinburgh University. It was intended to be 
chiefly literary in character, tempting the reader 
to explore the world of books, and to foster his 
taste in literature, continental as well as English. 
Current politics were critically discussed, but in a 
non-partisan fashion. After many vicissitudes the 
journal was taken over by Sarolea in 1914, but it 
did not long survive. The editor was too versatile ; 
he had too many irons in the fire to make a success 
of an undertaking where strict attention to detail 
is a basic virtue. The revived Everyman on the 
whole carries on the traditions of the original, 
except that its character is definitely British rather 
than cosmopolitan. It deals broadly with books, 
drama, music, travel and, to a lesser extent, with 
current politics. The contributors to date. include 
such well known names as George Saintsbury, 
G. K. Chesterton, John Drinkwater, E. J. Dillon, 
Bertrand Russell, Eden Philpotts, Sylvia Pank- 
hurst, C. B. Purdom, Eric Blom, Frank Merry, and 
‘Boz’. Each number has a portrait study of some 
famous writer, musician, or artist on its front 
cover. These drawings by E. J. Sullivan, Joseph 
Simpson, Powys Evans, W. H. Caffyn and other 
artists are an excellent feature of the journal. 
Take, for example, the portrait of G. B. Shaw by 
E. J. Sullivan which adorns the cover of the first 
number. It is a really remarkable drawing, techni- 
cally correct, sympathetic and interpretative ; prob- 
ably the best drawing of Shaw that has ever been 
made. It is inevitable that comparison be made 
with another of J. M. Dent & Sons journals— 
THE CANADIAN Forum. Everyman commands more 


professional talent—writers and artists who are tech- 
nically more proficient and informative. Yet THE 
CANADIAN Forum stands the comparison remarkably 
well. At least it has never descended to giving 
hints on ‘How to Read’ or on ‘Book Collecting’. 
But how delightful it would be if we could get in 
Canada a journal of the excellence of Everyman at 
a cost of twopence. 





THE CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


NCREDIBLE as it may seem, international 
| affairs were, in 1919, the only subject of major 

importance for the study of which no corpo- 
rate body existed in the British Empire. The 
members of the British Delegation to the Peace 
Conference at Paris, conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing an institute that might do for international 
affairs what the Royal Society and the Royal 
Academy have done for science and art. As a 
result the British Institute of International Affairs 
was established in 1920, to encourage and facilitate 
the scientific study of international questions, and 
to publish or arrange for the publication of works 
dealing with these subjects. 

The initial cost of organization was carried by 
a South African, Sir Abe Bailey, and in 1923, 
Colonel and Mrs. R. W. Leonard of St. Catharines 
presented the institute with a permanent home in 
Chatham House, St. James Square, London. In 
1926, it received a Royal Charter, and its name was 
changed to The Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 

From its inception there were members from all 
over the British Empire, including a number of 
Canadians, and it was from this nucleus of Cana- 
dian members in the Royal Institute that the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs has 
developed. In the autumn of 1926, Mr. Merle 
Davis, general secretary of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, met with a number of the Canadian 
members of the Royal Institute with a view to per- 
suading them to send a representative delegation 
of Canadians to the second conference of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations in Honolulu, held in July, 
1927. He also suggested the formation of groups 
of Canadians who might be interested in the work 
and future of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The 
Canadians with whom Mr. Davis discussed these 
matters were of the opinion that it would prevent 
overlapping, and be a better plan if they organized 
a Canadian Institute of International Affairs on the 
lines of the Royal Institute, which would direct the 
study of international affairs in Canada, and would 
be responsible for Canada’s representation in the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. In this way the 
Canadian Institute came into being, with branches 
in Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
and Vancouver, and with members in those and 
other cities throughout the Dominion. 

Its objects are to promote through study, dis- 
cussion, lectures, public addresses, and such other 
means as may be approved, an understanding of 
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international questions, and problems, particularly 
in so far as these may relate to Canada, and the 
British Empire, and to promote an understanding 
of questions and problems which affect the rela- 
tions of the United Kingdom with any other of His 
Majesty’s Dominions, or of these Dominions with 
one another. Any person who is a British subject; 
who is able to contribute to the knowledge of 
international affairs; and who is approved by the 
members of the Executive Council (of a branch) 
may become a member. The Canadian Institute is 
affiliated with the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, and membership in the former carries with 
it all the privileges of membership in the latter, 
including such literature as it may publish from 
time to time. The Canadian Institute is also in 
affiliation with the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
and may appoint its members to the meetings and 
conferences of the latter. The Executive Council 
consists of Sir Robert Borden, C. A. Bowman, Sir 
Arthur Currie, F. N. Southam, Sir Joseph Flavelle, 
The Honourable Newton W. Rowell, C. S. 
MacInnes, J. W. Dafoe, John MacKay, R. W. 


Brock, Stanley Brent, R. W. Shannon, L. R. Ring, 


R. A. MacKay, H. F. Munro, with John Nelson, of 
Montreal as secretary, and Norman MacKenzie, of 
Toronto as research representative. 

Not long ago at a meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute, His Royal Highness, The Prince of Wales 
stated that: ‘The history we most need for prac- 
tical politics is the history of the last few years. 
For public men who have always to work against 
time it is most difficult to frame accurate, and con- 
nected accounts of recent events. Facilities for 
the study of international problems are now in 
ever-increasing demand throughout the British 
Commonwealth. This institute can help every 
inquirer to obtain and digest the information he 
needs more fully and quickly than would other- 
wise be possible——it has become a _ recognized 
centre in the Commonwealth for the study of inter- 
national problems’. At the same meeting Sir 
Austen Chamberlain said: ‘There has not been the 
same wide public attention devoted to foreign 
affairs in this country or in our Dominions, as has 
been customary among the nations of the conti- 
ment. We cannot afford as a democratic nation, 
as the nation which invented parliamentary insti- 
tutions, which still believes in, and makes them 
work, to allow foreign affairs to be the mystery of 
the few instead of the understanding of the many’. 

If this be true of the Royal Institute, and of the 
need for knowledge of foreign affairs in Great 
Britain, it is true to a far greater degree of Canada. 
We are assuming responsibilities for the conduct 
of foreign affairs and developing our own diplo- 
matic service, but Canadians as a whole know little 
and care less about such matters. If the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs can develop in 
Canada a small representative group who have 
an intelligent understanding of the problems aris- 
ing out of the conduct of our foreign and Common- 
wealth relations, and who can suggest solutions of 
them, it will have contributed very materially to 
the well-being of our country. 


N. A. M. 








O CANADA 


[ is remarkable how much energy we devote in 
Canada to discussions about our future and how 
little to discussions about our past. We have 
always tended to seek inspiration by contemplating 
what we are destined to accomplish in coming gener- 
ations rather than by what we have accomplished in 
those that have gone by. Our Canadian history, as 
one eminent observer has remarked, is as dull as ditch- 
water and our politics is full of it. And every 
Canadian instinctively knows that the observation is 
true. So we seek compensation for our lack of 
interesting achievement in the past by indulging in 
rosy dreams about the next century or by announcing 
loudly that we are about to arrive. This particular 
complex is one which modern psychologists have made 
drearily familiar. It explains both the plague of 
champion boy orators which infests us every spring 
and the regularly recurring discovery by the Canadian 
Authors’ Association that we have a national literature. 
* * * 

ATURALLY, therefore, we were bound sooner 
or later to get into the ‘Today and Tomorrow’ 
series. And here are Mr. George Godwin in 

No. 87, Columbia’, and Mr. Eric Harris in No. 88, 
Achates, engaged in conflict with one another over the 
future of Canada. Mr. Godwin, who is determined 
to shock, ‘says plainly, and for the first time openly, 
what many Canadians whisper furtively in private and 
deny vociferously in public: that the Dominion is 
swiftly undergoing a process of Americanization that 
must lead ultimately to absorption into the United 
States’. Mr. Harris, who is on the side of the 
angels,—British angels, of course—writes a conven- 
tional defence of what all correct respectable British 
Canadians want to believe. Mr. Godwin spoils his 
case by overstating it and by writing like a journalist 
who has specialized in scare headlines. Mr. Harris is 
much more moderate. But if our memory of the 
classics is not mistaken, the original faithful Achates 
was a very dull dog, almost as dull as pious Aeneas 
himself; to choose him as the symbol of the kind of 
Canada to which Mr. Harris looks forward was an 
unconscious stroke of genius. And that is the trouble 
with all expositions of the Imperialist gospel in this 
country. Their dull correctitude will sooner or later 
send even our Canadian Achates off looking for a Dido 
of his own. 

Mr. Harris’ book is an interesting example of how 
easily a mind filled with imperialist stereotypes can 
neglect any nasty little facts which don’t fit in with 
its preconceptions. He repeats the old myth about 
Canadians joining unanimously in the war of 1914 as 
if he had never heard of the province of Quebec. He 
tells-us that ‘because Britain, of all the nations in the 
world, is pre-eminent in this field of the promotion of 
mutual understanding between nations, Canadians feel 
that their future can be best tied up with that of 
Britain’, as if the news about Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and Lord Cushendun had not yet reached Sarnia. He 
is all for British immigration but feels that a pre- 
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liminary stream of central Europeans just now will 
prepare the soil for more Britishers in the future; and 
thus he manages to hunt with the Bishop of Sas- 
katchewan and run with the C.P.R. and the real estate 
boosters. He goes whole-heartedly with the manufac- 
turers in demanding retaliation against the American 
tariff, and then in the same breath blandly proposes 
an extension of the British preference, as if he had 
never in his life met a member of the C.M.A. And, 
like all our imperialists, he escapes from facing our 
internal difficulties and conflicts by devoting a large 
part of his book to a highly idealistic discussion of 
Canada’s part in the world at large. 
* * * 


T is time that someone protested against the high- 
| falutin nonsense which is so prevalent nowadays 

on the subject of Canada’s contribution to world 
peace. That sort of stuff should be left to the boy 
orators. We should remind ourselves that Mazzini 
used to talk the same kind of rant in the middle of 
the last century concerning the function of Italy in 
the world but that, when the real Italy arrived, its 
practical policy was based on the ‘sacro egoismo’ of 
Sonnino and Mussolini. Our evolution will go along 
the same lines. Our world policy will depend upon 
our world business connections; and it will be com- 
pletely hard-boiled, like that of our American neigh- 
bours. When and if the next world war breaks out, 
we shall go into it to make the world safe for Canadian 
investments. In the meantime we have no particular 
interests in Europe and no particular policy to pursue 
at Geneva. All these European troubles, until we have 
more investments there, are not worth the bones of a 
Toronto grenadier. And so our government, which is 
thoroughly realistic in these matters, signalizes 
Canada’s election’ to the Council of the League by 
taking up the question of the Minorities ; because there 
is a general election coming next year and the minori- 
ties they are thinking of are located not in Central 
Europe but in Western Canada. As for the rest of 
us, we shall reach the international point of view by 
way of International Pete and International Nickel. 

* 

N the subject of Americanism the ordinary 
Canadian behaves like a fundamentalist discuss- 
ing modernism. No one in his senses can deny 

that the social and economic bonds between the two 
North American peoples are becoming every day more 
intimate and more complex. The process is as 
inevitable as the movements of the tides, and even in 
Eastern Canada our political Mrs. Partingtons with 
their tariff brooms are coming to be recognized as 
slightly ridiculous. King St. and St. James St. are 
more and more dominated by Wall St., and business 
men pass to and fro between New York and Toronto 
or Montreal as unconscious of the national boundary 
lines as they are of the state boundary lines when they 
pass between New York and Chicago or Philadelphia. 
There is not a man in Canada under fifty years of age 
who would not pack up and move to the States 
tomorrow if he got a good business offer. Most of 
those patriots who talk so loudly about their deter- 
mination to remain in Canada have managed to 
preserve their virtue simply because it has never been 
exposed to temptation. We are reaching a condition 
on this continent in which men change their citizenship 
as easily as they change their wives. 

Outside of business hours we read American maga- 


zines, listen in on American radio programs, talk 
American slang, visit American winter resorts, and 
copy American fashions; while they visit Canadian 
summer resorts, drink Canadian liquor, and play 
Canadian hockey. What prevents us from recognizing 
these facts frankly is the suggestion that they may 
mean political annexation; and when that dread word 
is mentioned every good Canadian begins to behave 
like Anatole France’s Penguins. ‘Qui dit voisins dit 
ennemis’. 
a 

HE truth is, however, that we are working out on 

this continent a new kind of relationship between 

two peoples such as the world has never seen 
before. We fail to understand it ourselves because our 
minds are still dominated by political ideas about 
nationality which were imported from Europe. But the 
inter-penetration of the lives of the two peoples has 
already become so far-reaching and so complex that it 
is absurd to talk .to us as if we were like Frenchmen 
and Germans in Europe. We need a new set of politi- 
cal categories. North America is destined to give the 
political pluralists of our day a great deal of new 
ammunition for their guns. Exactly what form the 
political relationship of the next generation will take 
no one can predict. ‘The one thing that is certain is 
that annexation talk on both sides of the border will 
die away. When the non-political ties have multiplied, 
as they are bound to do, far beyond what they are 
already, everyone will come to realize that to abolish 
Ottawa would be as meaningless a gesture as to abolish 
the royal veto in England. We on the north side of 
the boundary line shall have to learn how to reconcile 
our allegiance to Canada with our acceptance of these 
other non-political facts. Indeed we are learning 
already. No one would worry about the matter if our 
professional patriots would let us alone. 

* * 

HE real problem on this continent is not the 
T political relationship between two supposedly 

mutually exclusive and independent entities 
called Canada and the United States, but the economic 
relationship between the classes who make up the 
North American community. What is this Ameri- 
canism about which we hear so much? It is govern- 
ment of the people by big business and for big business. 
It is the doctrine that a millionaire is the noblest work 
of God. It is the new economic feudalism which is 
every day making our political democracy more 
meaningless. But all these things we have in Canada 
already. The Canada of our business men is com- 
pletely Americanized now. But it does so happen that 
we have developed some other elements in our life 
which may act as a corrective to this overwhelming 
capitalism. The Wheat Pools on the prairies, the 
Canadian National Railways, the Ontario Hydro, are 
examples of another way of doing things, in which 
the common man exists for some other purpose than 
that of being exploited by his betters. The question 
whether Canada is to become wholly American depends 
on which elements in her economic life will ultimately. 
prevail. Our big business men are our chief American 
influences, and the tendency of their activities is not 
one whit altered by the vigour with which some of 
them wave the old flag. If they prevail indefinitely 
Canada will become only a geographical expression. 


en F. HU. 
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‘It is the intention of this Legislature, representing 
the people of this Province, to do the utmost in its 
power to prevent further encroachment upon indus- 
trial, trading, and agricultural activities within the 
Province by any race or races whose customs or prac- 
tices or economic standards of living may threaten 
eventually to lower the recognized Canadian standard 
of living’. 

From a resolution adopted by the Legislature of 
British Columbia in 1928. 


T is not the purpuse of this article to discuss 
| the problem of Oriental immigration into 

Canada. As long as the people of British 
Columbia maintain their present attitude of 
antagonism toward these people it would be an 
injustice to permit their entry. Unjust not so 
much to the people of British Columbia as to the 
Orientals who, under such circumstances, would 
not be given fair treatment. It is rather with the 
Orientals already residing in the Province that this 
study is concerned; not with the intention of 
determining the justice or injustice of the policies 
which control their activities, but in an attempt to 
show that the presence of the Oriental simply 
brings to light conditions that are inherent in the 
present system of industrial production. In other 
words Oriental competition emphasizes pernicious 
conditions that should be attributed not to it but 
to the haphazard system of control that charac- 
terizes extractive industries. The improvement of 
the situation will be achieved not by the removal 
of the Oriental, but by the extension of the sphere 
of social control through legislative action. Social 
legislation rather than coercive measures against 
the Oriental will remove the ‘serious menace to 
the welfare of all classes’. 

It will generally be found that the competition 
of low-priced labour is most severe in those occu- 
pations which demand unskilled workmen. In 
British Columbia this type of labour finds its largest 
field of employment in the extractive industries— 
lumbering and mining. Reference to the ‘Report 
on Oriental Activities within the Province,’ pub- 
lished by order of the Legislative Assembly, will 
show that the majority of the Orientals are 
employed in the lumber industries, so that in a 
survey of these we shall find the ‘menace’ at its 
worst. The argument used to support the charge 
that the Oriental is a menace has a fairly definite 
form, it is presented in the Report in the following 
terms: ‘the standard of living of the average 
Oriental is far below that of the white man, thus 
enabling him to live comfortably on a much 
lower wage than our white men’, and so he invades 
‘many fields of industrial and commercial activities 
to the serious detriment of our white citizens’. To 
conclude this argument satisfactorily it is neces- 
sary to continue in this fashion—if Oriental labour 
were not available the white workers would not 
accept the wages that are now offered, and conse- 
quentiy they would be employed at a higher scale 
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of wages. Or to put the argument in another way; 
the low wages now received by the Orientals are 
paid not because of the inability of the industry 
to pay more but because it is the policy of the 
employers to secure labour at the cheapest price. 
If this is true, and I believe it is, then the Oriental 
is only partially responsible for the low wages, and 
upon the employers must be laid the blame for the 
unsatisfactory conditions that are now existing. If 
the employers refuse to adopt a policy that is more 
consistent with the welfare of the Province, i.e., 
the granting of higher wages and better working 
conditions, is it not incumbent ‘upon the Legisla- 
ture to pass such measures as will force them to 
make the necessary readjustments? This duty 
was partially recognized by members of the 
Provincial House when they enacted the Minimum 
Wage Act. 

While this bill was being discussed the lumber 
interests made many unsuccessful attempts to turn 
public opinion against the measure. In vain they 
pointed out that this was discriminatory legislation, 
and that the adoption of the Minimum Wage Act 
would mean the ruination of the industry. In spite 
of their efforts the bill was passed, and became 
operative. But the employers did not despair, and 
after having a series of test cases in the courts 
they were recently successful in a Supreme Court 
decision, and the Minimum Wage Act is, for the 
time being, inoperative. The contention of the 
lumber interests that the Act placed too great a 
burden upon the industry can only be estimated by 
reference to the decisions of the Wage Board. The 
Minimum Wage decided upon was 40 cents an hour 
for an 8 hour day—or less than $20 a week. What- 
ever scale of living one may consider reasonable, 
all will admit that an income of $80 a month or 
barely $1,000 a year is not sufficient for a worker 
to maintain his family in decent circumstances. 
Yet the employers contend that they are unable 
to pay even this subsistence wage. How can the 
Oriental be held responsible for such a position? 
One is tempted to ask who is really threatening the 
‘recognized Canadian standard of living’, or do the 
lumber interests admit that such a standard exists? 
If the lumber industry is capable. of paying only a 
subsistence wage then those who believe in the 
superiority of the white race should be the first 
to admit that it is far better for people accustomed 
to such standards to be employed than members 
of the white race. If, on the other hand, one 
believes in the brotherhood of man then that is 
sufficient to condemn the employment of any 
people under such conditions. 

Besides the archaic wage policy that still sur- 
vives in the lumber industry, another, equally out- 
of-date, is pursued by the employers in the pulp 
and paper industry. This is the principle of the 
open shop; supplemented in some cases by ineffec- 
tive company unions. It is to this industry that the 
Japanese have turned in some numbers during the 
past few years, and here, again, they are held 
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responsible for the inimical conditions that exist. 
The pulp and paper interests are aided in their 
labour policies by the location of their plants. In 
most cases the mill towns are situated on the 
narrow inlets of the coast. This enables the 
employers to have almost complete control over 
their workers, outside as well as inside the mills. 
Shortly after the war it was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Minister of Labour that certain of the 
pulp companies were discriminating against union 
men in their employ. It appears that the com- 
panies were resisting the efforts of the men to 
organize. In other words they were resisting any 
movement that would tend to increase the bar- 
gaining power of the workers. Had the workers 
been successful, the working conditions in this 
industry would have been so improved that white 
labour would seek employment: the very result 
which the Legislature maintains would be secured 
by the ousting of the Orientals. If the members 
of the Legislature were sincere in their desire to 
curtail the unfair Oriental competition then they 
should have restrained the pulp companies from 
stamping out union organization. History records 
that the Legislature took no action. Consequently 
the pulp and paper interests were left free to 
dictate whatever terms they might see fit. The 
result being, of course, that in certain branches of 
this industry the wages are so low that Orientals 
are preferred to white men. 

In the same manner I might review Oriental 
competition in other fields—those of mining, and 
railroad construction. A few years ago the Cana- 
dian Railways issued statements to the effect that 
they were willing, in fact anxious, to employ white 
labour on their construction gangs, but they found 
it impossible to secure the men that they required, 
and so, of necessity, they employed Orientals. At 
the time very little comment was made upon these 
statements, except by the few men who had 
worked on construction gangs and were able to 
express their feelings in writing. The public seems 
to have accepted the statements in good faith, and 
a few remarked that it was a shame that the 
pioneering type of labourer had disappeared. The 
fitting rejoinder to the Railway Companies would: 
have been—Are you willing to pay a wage that 
will make the Canadian standard of living a 
reality? To one who knows the rates of wages on 
construction work, the back-breaking days of 
labour in the mid-summer heat, and the inadequate 
living conditions of the men, it is enough to remark 
that it is surprising that the Railway Companies 
could secure any labour, let alone that of intelligent 
white men. 

Whatever the menace that one sees in the 
employment of labour at low wages the cause must 
be sought not in the presence of the Oriental, but 
in the toleration by the public of working condi- 
tions that should be condemned under any scale of 
social justice. When the people of the Province 
of British Columbia realize that the solution of the 
Oriental problem lies in the forcing of industrial 
interests to adopt more rational labour policies 
then the so-called menace will disappear. 

The penetration of Orientals into the field of 


agriculture offers a more complex problem than 
the one just discussed. In this industry the worker 
lives and labours in the same narrow area, and 
so comes into closer contact with his neighbours. 
The different culture of the Oriental peoples, and 
the fact that they come from the peasant class of 
their native land make for considerable friction 
between them and the white people. It is this 
which causes white farmers to move out when 
Japanese or Chinese families settle in their 
vicinity. The establishment of friendly relations 
between the two races is not without hope, but it 
will necessitate a good deal of directive effort. It 
is a surprising feature of the whole Oriental 
problem that relatively little effort is made to see 
just what hope there is in the situation. These 
settlers from the East seemed to have been con- 
demned without a fair trial. As an antidote to this 
condition I am going to put forward a plan that 
may be termed bold to the degree of rashness, and 
yet because of this very fact may be worthy of 
consideration. The story of Chinese immigration 
reveals the fact that the early efforts to reduce the 
number of these immigrants resulted in the imposi- 
tion of a head-tax. The amount of this tax was 
increased from year to year until at last it reached 
$500. The total revenue derived from this source 
amounted to $22,523,921. It is my contention that 
in accepting this payment Canada entered into a 
tacit agreement with the Chinese, the nature of the 
agreement being that these people should be given 
the full rights and privileges of Canadian citizen- 
ship. The claim of the Oriental is moral rather 
than legal—a claim in equity. The responsibility 
of carrying out this contract has never been 
accepted by any government, and yet it is implicit 
in our admittance of these immigrants. I suggest, 
that the millions of dollars we have taken from the 
Chinese should be used to create an Oriental fund. 
At an interest rate of 4% this fund would secure 
a revenue of approximately a million dollars an- 
nually. This amount should be devoted to the 
Canadianization of the Oriental peoples within our 
borders. A good field of endeavor would be the 
solving of the problem of the Oriental in agricul- 
ture. The mere fact that more producers have 
entered an industry does not constitute a menace 
to the Canadian standard. It is the competition of 
people with the lower standard of life that our 
farmers fear. The Oriental Fund would provide 
the means whereby this unfair competition could 
be removed. Agricultural instructors, preferably 
of the same race, could be provided. These men 
would aid the Orientals to enter the various 
farmers’ associations and show them the necessity 
of accepting the marketing policies that cooper- 
ative organizations sponsor. The high intelligence 
of the Oriental peoples should render this a not 
too difficult task. Money from our Oriental Fund 
would be available for the establishment of model 
homes, so that the Orientals could be encouraged 
to adopt the same mode of life as their neighbors, 
and in this way remove a great deal of the friction 
that now exists. 

In the cities the same kind of social work is 
urgently needed; the efforts of the churches and 
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charitable organizations are far from _ being 
adequate. With the aid of an Oriental Fund public 
health nurses could be provided and the sanitary 
way of living that is a part of Western Civilization 
could be demonstrated to these people. Part of 
the fund could be set aside for educative purposes 
both for the Orientals and the white people. We 
know far less about the Oriental than he knows 
about us, and our ignorance is responsible in large 
measure for the fear that we now have of these 
Eastern people, 

When the people of Canada realize that they 
are responsible for the condition of the Orientals 
and for the progress that they make toward our 
standard of life then some such programme as I 
have outlined will be undertaken. The only 
danger is that it will be left until too late, until our 
suspicions of these people have become so deeply 
embedded in our thought that reconciliation will be 
impossible. Let us keep this thought always to the 
fore—that in the fields of social legislation and 
directed efforts at assimilation, a solution of the 
Oriental problem will be found. 


Ss 
py SCIENCE 


TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
FROM MOVING TRAINS 


T= Canadian National Railway, on May 5th, 











carried out a successful demonstration of tele- 

phone transmission and reception between a 
moving train and an ordinary stationary telephone on 
the line. This demonstration inaugurated a system of 
carrier telephony which will enable passengers to reach 
any point served by the ordinary telephone system from 
a telephone station on board train. 

The new system was developed here by the Engi- 
neering Department of the Canadian National Tele- 
graphs. The idea is not original. A carrier system 
of this kind was worked out some time ago in 
Germany, and is in use on trains there. But telephone 
communication from German trains is slow, because 
speaking and listening entail two separate operations 
on the part of the sending and transmitting systems, 
so that it is not possible to carry on an ordinary con- 
versation over the German system. The experiments 
here were carried out in a special test car, which is a 
completely equipped moving laboratory. It carries its 
own electrical generators run by a gasoline engine. 
The electricity generated can be tapped easily at any 
point in the laboratory and stepped up or down to 
convenient voltages. It is completely equipped with 
all the necessary testing equipment for communication 
work and has also accommodation for eight men, so 
that, when necessary, its crew of engineers can sleep 
and eat close to their work. It was on this car that 
most of the preliminary work was done, and on it the 
demonstration was carried out in the presence of 
officials of the Company, and newspapermen. The 
problem was to provide a two-way system between a 
moving train and some point along the right-of-way 
which would serve as the distributing point for 


messages originating on the train, and also as the focal 
point for messages in the reverse direction. 

The complete course of a conversation originating, 
for example, on the train, may be represented as 
follows. 

The passenger places a call with the operator 
exactly as if he were using an ordinary telephone of 
the manual type. The operator throws his key to 
‘Cut’, cutting off the subscriber, and at the same time, 
moves another key, lighting the tubes in transmitting 
and modulator circuits and disconnecting the signal 
circuit. He then turns his signalling key and when 
the operator at the terminal station responds, repeats 
the call to him. The terminal operator then signals 
the telephone exchange operator who places it as an 
ordinary long distance call. On connection being made 
to the called party, the terminal operator will signal 
back to the train operator, who then informs the 
passenger that he may now proceed. This series of 
apparently involved operations adds very little to the 
length of time now required in making long distance 
connection on existing telephone systems. 

Essentially the process is one of wireless telephony 
between the train and some local point, a station on 
the line, for both sending and receiving. To or from 
the local point the message proceeds by the usual 
method of long distance telephony. On the car, an 
antenna of eight copper wires, 70 feet long, the length 
of a single car, was used. In the German system the 
antenna extends over several cars. It is interesting 
that the same antenna can be used for the reception 
of broadcast programmes without suspending operation 
of the telephone system. The possibility of pick-up 
with ordinary radio sets by unauthorized individuals 
is precluded by the high wave-lengths used, 4,000 and 
2,610 metres. The use of these wave-lengths also 
eliminated the problem of radio interference. The low 
frequency waves are used by the train transmitter, and 
the high frequency by the terminal transmitter. High 
pass and low pass filters were, therefore, required at 
each station. A signalling system was also devised for 
discriminating automatically between a false and a 
true signal. 

The telephone circuit was the standard one, with 
standard transmitters. Very exact balancing of the 
so-called hybrid coil was required to eliminate singing. 
By means of keys, the operator was able to talk to 
either party or both, or to listen to the conversation 
between the two parties. The hybrid coil provided a 
means of connecting the two pairs of wires from the 
transmitter and receiver to the single pair of wires 
constituting the telephone line without having the 
transmitter and receiver interfering with each other, 
yet allowing voice frequency currents from the tele- 
phone line to pass to the transmitter and from the 
receiver to the telephone line. 

All tests so far have been made with storage battery 
supply throughout, but in the final arrangement it is 
proposed to use a small motor generator set for plate 
supply. The filament supply and power to drive the 
motor generator set would be furnished by a twenty- 
four volt storage battery, similar in type to that used 
for train lighting, and mounted underneath the car. 
At the terminal, the telegraph office twenty-four volt 
supply would be used. 

The first installation of this equipment will prab- 
ably be between Toronto and Montreal with the 
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terminal station at Kingston Junction, where it is 
anticipated the connection will be made to the long 
distance lines of the telephone company. Further 
development is necessary before the system can be put 
into commercial operation. It will also be necessary to 
build additional equipment before all the trains 
can be equipped for public use. This work is pro- 
ceeding rapidly and it is hoped that within the next 
few months the Canadian National Railways will have 
their ‘limited’ trains equipped with this new service. 
It remains to be demonstrated whether this inven- 
tion will meet a need or will serve only as a luxury. 
Possibly in Canada, especially on the long stretches of 
line passing through unpopulated country, it may find 
a decent use. Only time, of course, can tell how much 
we have suffered because we have been unable to 
telephone during a train journey. It will be a pity if 
it finds its main use only in advertising propaganda, 
or, on the other hand, if the Canadian National will 


find it necessary to build special cars for those 
interested in the stock market, with the new telephone 
installation in every berth. It is certain to fall into 
the hands of the high pressure salesman. His advent 
will now be literally heard from afar, and ‘sales- 
resistance’ will melt before his coming. 

It would be ungenerous to belittle, at this stage, the 
utility of this magnificent invention. It was a good 
piece of research in applied science. ‘Though the idea 
was not original the technical difficulties overcome were 
considerable, and with little or no guidance from past 
experience with similar experiments elsewhere. It is 
a pleasure to learn of good research emanating not 
from a university, nor from a research institute, but 
from working engineers. This successful experiment 
testifies not only to the skill and ingenuity of the 
engineers to whom the success is due, but also to the 
proficiency of Canadian engineering in general. 

S. 


DRY BELT 
By CLARA HOPPER 


Prone, parched, scorched we lie. 

Earth, like Peter’s wife’s mother, lies sick of a 
fever; 

Leprous spots of alkali 

Burn white on her barren breast. 

The pitiless heavens gleam and gleam 

They gleam tight-sealed and mock our sun-seared 
eyes. 

Day after day have -we pleaded— 

In vain. 

Our cries have gone unheeded. 

God of the hills, of the valleys, of the everlasting 
mcuntains, 

And, we are now daring to dream, 

Even of the sky-bound plain, 

Oh God, 

We thirst! 


What is the thing we have done 

That, winter and summer, we lie arid? 

Have we not toiled and moiled, 

Have we not slaved and boiled, 

All to the same fruitless end? 

Foiled ! 

Though the world still stands, and seedtime, 

Harvest has failed us again and again, 

Because, 

Oh God, 

We thirst! 

True, we have gone astray and followed 
false gods 

Yea, 

Even those of gold, and oil, and real estate; 

We have written their names in capitals 

On the doors of our automobiles; 

We have even bowed down and worshipped 

That golden calf, 

The Rainmaker 

Truly we have sunk deep 

In the mire of worldly folly; 


woe’s me! 


Truly we have quaffed the cup of indulgence 
To the lees. 


But now, 

Oh Lord, 

Are we bowed down in dust and ashes 

(Most especially in dust every wind-worried day) ; 

With our mouths full of the primeval and all-per- 
meating hot dust of the ground, 

And our hearts, of the cold ashes of unworthy and 
now (we trust) burnt-out desires, 

We repent us of this, our foolishness— 

Poor, gambolling, gambling mortals that we are! 

Who have sought figs of thistles 

And fifty-bushel wheat of stubble-land; 

Who have sought to parcel off Thy broad demesne 

In postage stamps; 

Building round them as a wall 

Of defence, 

And offense, 

A barrier of expense. 


How we were puffed up and bragged of our corn 

In nineteen-fifteen and sixteen! 

Going round like perambulating puff-balls, 

Saying, ‘Lo here!’ 

And, ‘Hi there! 

See what WE have done! 

Can you beat it?’ 

And when drouth came 

Were we subdued? 

Nay! 

Rather did we proceed diligently 

To worship our man-made calf; 

Oh—Frankensteins ! 

And our monster grim, out of the very necessity of 
its nature and origin, 

Has well-nigh destroyed us; 

For we left Thee_ 

Our God, 

Entirely out of the equation, 
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Till we lost ourselves 

In the mazes 

Of the absurdities 

Of our own assumptions. 

Baffled, wandering in the wilderness, 

Weary and footsore 

From running here and there 

After the will-o’-the-wisps of our own fertile 
imaginings ; 

Lured, 

And deceived, 

By mirage after mirage 

Of El Dorado 

And the Delectable Mountains of Pleasure-at-any- 
Price, 

Where are we? Woe is me! 

Truly we have erred greatly. 


But now, 

In humility, 

Poor, 

Weak, 

Stumbling, 

We come; 

Remembering the promise from this day forth: 

‘And the people murmured saying, 

What shall we drink And he proved them, 
and said, 

If thou wilt hearken to the voice ; 

And wilt do that which is right in his sight 

I will put none of these diseases upon thee, 

Which I have brought upon the Egyptians: 

I am the Lord that healeth thee’. 

So Lord, 

God of the skipping green hills, 

Of the cool little laughing valleys, 

Of the stern and still mountains, 

And of these fevered plains, 

Heal us! 

Heal us! 

For spiritually, as materially, 

We thirst! 
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EDUCATION THROUGH ART 


HE creative spirit is manifested in every human 
T being in early childhood. The power and desire 
to express the new and changing world becomes 
weaker with the growing years, and, under the influ- 
ence of the adult mind, the spark flickers and is almost 
extinguished. It reawakens only in those who carry 
the Torch forward, illuminating the world of appear- 
ance with the glow of creative fire. These are the 
artists. 

Vanity, praise, experiences of the intellect, pro- 
ductive knowledge, possessive creeds, are all crowding 
in on the youthful mind, restricting its energy, mis- 
interpreting life, destroying wonder and illusion, and 
the desire to create. Later, in adolescence, the artist 


re-appears with the same childlike desire to touch life 
with the hand of love, and art, rare and beautiful, is 
born to struggle against the tide of material life. 
More than twenty years ago in Vienna Franz Cizek 
held his classes for children. These were specially 
gifted children of public schools, drawn from all classes 
of society. He confessed that he was interested in 
the ideas of William Morris and Ruskin whose 
philosophy of Art included the idea that Art should 
penetrate all the activities of life—the home, the 
printed page, and the manufactured article. He 
gradually changed the idea of art education for the 
young of his time, until, out of his classes grew what 
was really a clinic of child study. Cizek is really a 
psychologist and art is his field of experiment. The 
drawings, designs, and handwork of his children have 
travelled all over Europe, the United States, and 
Canada. The personality of the founder of this move 
ment to liberate the radiant energy of the child mind 
towards creative expression is evident throughout his 
exhibits, but not more so than in any exhibition of 
pictures, and there is the evidence of influence of other 
Artists’ personalities, and the impress of environment. 


The Art Gallery of Toronto two years ago held a 
large exhibition of the work of the Cizek school of 
child art. We marvelled at the ability of young chil- 
dren between eight and fourteen years of age to create 
and execute large mural decorations of village fairs, 
wars and revolutions, domestic and farm subjects; 
vivid illustrations and plastic forms in wood, metal 
and ceramics. Their frank and truly naive qualities 
were a reproach to our preconceived ideas of what 
Art should be, and at the same time a refreshing and 
stimulating glimpse into the spirit of childhood. It 
seemed impossible. There was a catch somewhere! 
We felt like the individual in the story who, seeing a 
huge game seafish being unloaded from a_ fishing 
launch at a Nova Scotia dock, said: “The man that 
caught that fish is a liar’. But it has been proved over 
and over again in many countries—Canada included— 
that all children have something to express, if, and 
when, they are encouraged. Further, the picture is 
the easiest and the most commonly used form of that 
expression. 


It is the effect of the effort to express, and not 
the finished product, that is important in child educa- 
tion. This was the development of the Cizek idea, 
eventually creating in the child the desire to express 
what is in him, not, as grownups make art, to express 
the desire to express. The story of the Cizek method 
and growth can be read elsewhere. As in all inno- 
vations there have been mistakes, and changes have 
been made in the course of its later enlargement into 
the science of education. It has freed the subject of 
Art from commercial and professional oppression in 
the schools of Austria and in many other places. Old 
systems were made by professional artists who formu- 
lated the idea that every child should go through a 
form of academic procedure. Consequently Art 
appears on our public-school curricula as a_ special 
subject unrelated to other subjects. 

But child art is not a step to adult art. It is a 
thing in itself, following its own laws, and not the 
laws of grownups. Once its blossoming time is over 
it will never come again. The crisis comes about the 
age of fourteen—the time of the awakening intellect— 
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and after that there is either the art of the adult, or 
no second creative epoch at all. The artist is born 
about this age. In Europe the child at this age goes 
toanart school. In Canada we still keep them absorb- 
ing knowledge and aiming at matriculation honours, 
with no art interest in the study whatever. The artist 
is crowded out, and intellectual and commercial 
considerations, worldly standards of success, discourage 
and rule the growing art-worker. A few survive. 
There is no reason why the intellect should not be a 
help to creation at this time, but quite often it is not, 
because the youth has become dependent upon the 
intellect gathered from books and from other people. 
He has lost courage to create, and is so critical of his 
own work that he is unable to work spontaneously. 
He knows—he no longer feels. 

Cizek declares over and over again that he is not 
an art teacher, that he has no desire to become an 
authority on child education. He says he has no 
school, that he does not teach. He is a collaborator 
with the child to reveal beauty. But there it is—he ts 
a great teacher and he has a school. Also his school 
is a Mecca for educationalists, and his ideas have gone 
forth into public education. A recent exhibition at 
the Art Gallery of Toronto of the work of Viennese 
public-school children, not specially selected, nor 
specially gifted, demonstrated the value of a wise 
administration of the Art idea in child education. In 
a way they are more remarkable than the famous 
Cizek exhibitions because they are the products of the 
average child. It is the subject and its application to 
every branch of school activity that is important, not 
the product, in this present-day development. And 
this is proving that the pictorial approach of the artist 
mind is a way of, education as valuable as the world 
of words and figures, facts and demonstrations, in 
developing contacts with reality. 

To return to our own country. Art education in 
the public schools is still suffering from old-fashioned 
isolation, and the really creative factors in the work 
of individual teachers and special courses are not 
recognized. The value of Art in education can only 
be demonstrated to people who are willing to observe 
with the mind of the artist observer. It cannot be 
proved by words. Therefore the actual objects and 
pictures must be seen, and, however difficult the task, 
their effect weighed and measured as seriously as in 
other subjects in the curricula of public education. 
We still have to form standards for estimating the 
value of the art lesson, and these will have to be 
different from the usual professional and commercial 
estimates. At present we judge a child’s worth by 
adult standards. Perspective, technique, light and 
shade, theories of design and colour, are all adult 
things, belonging more to the art school. 

Artists as a rule have little patience with, or under- 
standing of child art. Their attitude is like that of the 
teachers of literature, who correct almost gleefully the 
mistakes in spelling in a childish essay, and miss the 
beauty of the story that is trying to come through. 
The teacher is correcting what he or she knows—the 
child is writing what the child feels. 

In the Art Gallery of Toronto recently, work of 
Canadian school children was put side by side with 
the Viennese collection of child’s art. It proved that 
there is a universal quality in youth which can be 
manifested and liberated if the rigid systems are 


slackened a little. Notably the work of the art classes 
of the first and second years in the Baron Byng High 
School under the direction of Miss Anne Savage, are 
a radiant example of what art in public education can 
do under the wise control and generous sympathy of an 
understanding principal. Indian Folk-lore, Canadian 
History, Flowers, Trees, and Mountains are all used 
to make contact with environment. These vivid 
colourful experiences of the young people must add 
greatly to their spiritual vocabulary by the richness 
of their pictorial imagery. Also there were exhibits 
from the Junior Course of the Ontario College of 
Art—founded about ten years ago as an experimental 
course, introductory to the regular sessions, and 
intended to carry on those who are interested whilst 
still attending public or high school. The effect of 
this on children of fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
who took this course nine years ago and continued 
their art education, is remarkable. Of these there 
were at least twelve who exhibited paintings, drawings, 
or sculpture at the recent annual exhibition of the 
Ontario Society of Artists. 

Artists of the present day in Canada who are in 
educational work have a great deal to offer the science 
of education generally. Because, if the artist-teacher 
has any value, either as artist or as teacher, he will use 
creative principles, working from the design to the 
details, as in the progress of any work of art. If 
more of this creative sympathy, which is the desire to 
understand, were used in public school education, not 
only would a better type of pupil be handed on to 
higher education, but early appreciation of all the arts, 
music, painting, poetry, and drama would establish a 
desire to create, which encourages later enjoyment and 
appreciation of beauty. ‘Art is the human way of 
creating experience, and Science is the human way of 
understanding it’. For in studying Art, man is seek- 
ing to know himself through the mirror of his own 
mind. ARTHUR LISMER. 


‘AND HAVING WRIT’ 


There is small need 
For such distress; 

I loved you much— 
I love you less. 


Time was, my dear, 
You’d need but call: 
I love you littl— 
Not at all. 


Then you were careless; 
Now the dead 

You vow shall be 
Awakened! 


Give up, give up! 

It is but sad: 
There’s something we 
Have missed, my lad. 


I am indifferent 
To your touch, 
And nothing matters 
Very much. 
SYDNEY AILEEN BEAUFORT. 
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NELLIE’S WALK 
By J. D. ROBINS 


I first met the old gentleman. I cannot be sure of 

the year, but it was just about then. The old 
house at the Ravine end of Parliament Street had been 
pulled down a short time before to make way for the 
proposed Bloor Street viaduct, which was to cross both 
the lower ravine and the Don valley, and so connect 
Bloor and Danforth Streets. I suppose that almost 
everyone was pleased, except a few sentimental people 
who had been in the habit of walking or riding through 
the ravine and preferred it in its wilder state. At any 
rate, it was then that I met him. I date the meeting 
by the pulling down of the little house. 

I was boarding on Parliament Street, near St. 
James Avenue, with some old friends of mother’s. J 
had three favourite walks, all beginning at the end of 
Parliament Street. Two were short ones, twenty 
minutes to half an hour; the third was longer. If I 
had little time, I would go to the end of the street, 
turn right on an old winding road which ran past the 
little house in the trees, and down into what we called 
in those days the First Rosedale Ravine. At the 
bottom of this road there are two red oaks, stiff and 
proud, tall, clean things, which began life close together 
but are gradually growing apart at the top. The one 
leans east, down the ravine; the other, definitely, 
though not quite so dangerously, inclines to the west. 
I had a foolish little habit. As I would come close to 
the bottom I would stand still, shut my eyes, then open 
them quickly. My route for the morning would be 
determined by one of the two red oaks. If I saw the 
right hand one first, I would turn right, walk down to 
the end of the ravine, and climb up the end knoll of 
the group on the left, that group which combines to 
give the impression of a kneeling camel. I would look 
out over the Don valley to the commons on the east 
and north, and up the willow-grown, weed-filled valley, 
through which the railroad ran into the morning haze. 
Then I would come down again, around to the end of 
Wellesley Street, up that sandy road in which it used 
to end, and so home. If I saw the left hand oak first, 
I would turn left, along the ravine to the Glen Road 
bridge, up the steps, then new and slivery, and so home 
by Sherbourne and Howard. But on a leisurely Sun- 
day morning I would disregard the red oaks, turn right 
down the ravine, round the Kneeling Camel, and north 
to tramp along the old Belt Line track. 

That is to say, I used to do this until I discovered 
the short cut over into the valley. After that, I gener- 
ally left the Kneeling Camel for the short walk. I 
found the short cut one bright morning in September. 
I had swung down the cobbly road at the end of 
Parliament, had glanced mechanically at my coun- 
sellors, and then, instead of turning to the right as 
usual, I had crossed the ravine immediately and climbed 
the corresponding road on the other side. This led 
me up into the intricacies of: Rosedale, or, to be more 
specific, to the windings of Castle Frank. This I 
followed for a time, until I found a path which 
promised to take me out of the streets again. An 
unobtrusive path it was, beginning shyly beside a wall 
and dropping, switchback fashion, down the hill. It 
looked as if it must be on private property, but it was 


| THINK it must have been in the fall of 1912 that 


early morning and no one was about. I followed it 
down, and was soon confirmed in my opinion that it 
was private. Part of the descent was eased by rude 
steps, made by round birch blocks against which the 
soil was terraced. It was evidently little used, for 
small weeds were growing up against the blocks, and 
scarcely any footprints could be detected in the sand. 
Quietly, in a green cloistered protection of trees, not 
yet turning, for most were oaks and elms, with willows 
at the lower end, the path stole down the hillside, to 
emerge into the valley just where a little tributary, 
coming, as I later learned, from the Second Ravine, 
debouched into the valley of the Don. The path 
proper ended with a bridge across this busy, muddy 
rivulet. I cannot think of it as a real creek, and cer- 
tainly not as a brook. It was, and still is, a rivulet. 
Just beyond the bridge an uncouth, five-membered 
willow, huge and woven-barked, sprawled in the 
direction I wished now to take, as if in clownish 
caricature of my counsellor oaks. Picking my way 
through the barbaric opulence of burdock, and wild 
asters and golden-rod, through a faint north-borne 
fragrance of sweet clover from the distant Kneeling 
Camel, I reached the railroad tracks and turned 
towards my Belt Line trail. 

I met the old gentleman either the third or the 
fourth time I took the short cut. If I had seen him 
when I started down the path, I should have turned 
back. But I was half way down. He was sitting on 
a rough seat made of one of the same kind of birch 
blocks that had been used to soften the steepness of 
the descent. The block had probably been intended 
for the steps, and had not been needed. He rose 
quickly when I came in sight, and looked at me sharply. 
He was slightly under the average height for 
Canadians, but very well built. His complexion was 
fresh, almost ruddy, and his full beard was grey, but 
with a good bit of the original brown left. He was 
rather carefully dressed, in a morning coat, and he 
wore a brown soft hat, somewhat wide-brimmed, but 
not conspicuously so. He had a stick, but, to judge 
from his erect bearing, he did not carry it for support. - 

‘Good morning’, said he, rather stiffly. 

I felt very guilty and too much embarrassed even 
to return his salutation. 

‘I beg—beg pardon’, said I. ‘I am afraid I am 
trespassing. I—I should have known it was a private 
walk. I’m sorry’. 

I turned to go back. Whether it was my embar- 
rassment, or what it was, I cannot tell, but his voice 
had almost a cordial tone as he replied. 

‘No, no, young man, don’t turn back. It’s quite all 
right. You are perfectly welcome to use the path, 
provided—’ he smiled a little as he stooped to pick 
up an empty cigarette package—‘provided you don’t 
litter it up’. 

Then he said again, as if we were making a new 
beginning : 

‘Good morning, young man’. 

‘Good morning, sir’, said I. 

‘Where are you going, so early in the day? he 
inquired, as we both started on down the path. 

I told him, and then went on to explain how I had 
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CABIN STOVE 
By EpitH MANNING. 
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I even told about my red oaks, for 


found his path. 
He smiled at that, quite friendly 


I felt very juvenile. 
now. 

‘I might be tempted to jibe at the laziness of modern 
youth’, he said, when I had paused, ‘that has to get 
trees to do its deciding for it, but I won’t do it. At 
worst, it is a harmless form of gambling. What is 
your name?’ 

I told him. 

‘Related to the hardware man?” he asked. 

I am not, even remotely, so far as I know. 

‘Well, I’m not sure your credentials are not the 
better for that’, said he. ‘Home in Toronto?’ 

Again I had to explain that I had been a resident 
of Toronto only for the three years of my under- 
graduate course. 

‘Just beginning your last year? What do you 
intend to do when you finish?’ 

I told him. I might add that I have not done it. 

‘My own boy graduated in medicine in 04. He’s 
practising in New York now. I graduated with the 
class of ’73 myself. That was a quite a while before 
I hope you make more studious use of 


your time. 
your time than I did. I didn’t enter with the class 
of ’73’, 


He laughed, and so did I. Then he grew reminis- 
cent, and told me of escapades of those colourful days, 
of famous rowing races, of cricket games and battles 
with the authorities, of glorious meetings of the Onion 
Club. His own part in these doings he suppressed, 
though at later meetings he grew sometimes slightly 
more communicative as to his not inconspicuous share 
in the student life of his day. 

We had long ago crossed the bridge, and loitered 
there. Finally, however, he broke off in the midst of 
a story, and, extending his hand, said: 

‘Well, young man, I’ll not detain you any longer. 
It has been very good of you to let an old man ramble 
on this way. Perhaps we may run into each other 
here again. I have an old elm tree down here that I 
like to visit on a Sunday morning. It’s getting up in 
years, too, and I have to look after it a bit. Good 
morning, sir’. 

He smiled, half whimsically, half wistfully, and 
walked off, quite briskly, to the left. Glad at the 
meeting, and at the implied permission to use his path, 
I went my way. 

Several times that fall I saw him again. He came 
to look for me, in fact, and when he saw me after I 
had missed two consecutive Sundays, he was quite 
solicitous in his inquiries as to whether I had been ill. 
He would not let me explain why I had not appeared. 
To do that, he made me feel, when illness was not the 
cause, would be forcing him into an appearance of 
impertinent curiosity. Evidently the cross-examination 
of our first meeting was in a different category. I 
must admit that I felt flattered by the footing on which 
he had placed me. To be sure, we never discussed 
personal affairs, but he did make me feel that we were 
quite definitely friends. Sometimes he would ask me 
questions about my work, questions which showed that, 
even if he had not graduated with his class, he was a 
student. 

Often he would ask me about the university teams, 
and the games. I know that he had been at the 
McGill-Varsity football game up in the old Rosedale 


stadium in my freshman year, in the fall of 1909, 
Generally, however, perhaps because I would try to 
turn the conversation that way, he would speak of old 
days in Toronto, of how much an acre real estate on 
Yonge near College had sold for, of the old houses 
where the great stores are now, of dense woods north 
of Bloor, in which children were lost. 

Once I saw him exasperated. We had come down 
the path together. Across the bridge, just before we 
came to the place at which our ways diverged, his 
toward his mysterious elm, mine toward the Belt Line, 
we found some dirty refuse, a sodden newspaper, a 
half-eaten sandwich, orange peelings. They were 
under the sprawling five-membered willow. 

‘Damned filth!’ he exclaimed, as he gathered the 
stuff together with a dead branch. The remark, [ 
know, was intended to characterize the people who had 
left the rubbish as well as the rubbish itself. ‘I'll 
have to bring something down to cart this away. 
Damned, dirty fools!’ 

He even tried to burn the heap he had gathered, 
but, of course, without success, muttering the while. 
I had never before seen this mood. I hope that I did 
not look surprised, but I may have. At any rate, he 
suddenly gave up his attempt to destroy the refuse, 
and said: 

‘Are you in a hurry?’ 

‘No, sir, not at all’, I replied. 

‘Well, then, sit down while I tell you why this 
makes me so annoyed. I think you’re entitled to know 
now anyway’. 

He took me back to the spot where I had first seen 
him, and we both sat down. 

‘I have a name for this walk’, he said, and paused. 

‘OV said I. I did not want to say anything, but 
he had paused. 

‘Yes’, he went on. ‘T call it Nellie’s Walk. Nellie 
was my wife’s name. When we were young, younger 
than you are—I was married before I was your age— 
she used to live out in the country over the hill there, 
though her father was a lawyer in town. We lived 
just up the hill on this side. The house was not far 
from where this path begins. Well, I made this path 
for a short cut to get to her home, and we used to 
go this way sometimes together for walks, especially 
after we were engaged, and after we were married. 
There were none of those steps then. I put those in 
after she had a very serious illness. She never was 
strong after it, but she did like to come down this path. 
I put those steps in in 1893, the year of the World’s 
Fair at Chicago’. 

‘She could not stand rubbish lying around. She 
used to come down this far, and sit on the block you 
are sitting on now. You wouldn’t think birch would 
have lasted as long as that, would you? 1893. She 
died, sir, in 1905, the year after Bob graduated in 
medicine. We used to call it Nellie’s Walk. Then 
afterwards we called it Mother’s Walk. But, after 
she died, and I got to be the only one to use it much, 
I went back to the habit of calling it Nellie’s Walk 
again. You will excuse this forcing of an old man’s 
story on you. Shall we go on down again? It’s 
getting on’. 

I did not see him again that fall. I was sorry that 
he had told me the story of the walk, for somehow I 
could not help the conviction that he was now avoid- 
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ing me, and that it was because he had told me. He 
had offended against his own sense of privacy. It 
was only about three weeks after this that the ravine 
became too muddy. 

In the spring I resumed my walks, in May. The 
second time I went by way of the path—I could not 
bring myself to think of it as Nellie’s Walk, and I feel 
guilty this moment at writing it—I met the old man. 
He seemed very glad to see me. I think that the 
winter had been rather hard on him, however, for he 
did not appear to be as active as he had been the 
previous fall. Still, we resumed our habit of meeting 
fairly regularly, and he was soon quite as reminiscent 
as ever. He grew visibly stronger. He never alluded 
to the story he had told me, and never mentioned the 
name of the path. , 

I graduated that spring, and left Toronto. Some- 
how, I missed him the last Sunday I followed his 
path. He may have been ill. I don’t know. At any 
rate, I left Toronto for nearly ten years. When I did 
come back here to live, it was in a different part of 
the city, and I had outgrown my habit of walking. I 
went over to the old ravine once, but it was quite 
changed. ‘The viaduct had come; the ravine westward 
ended in a park; Parliament Street seemed to me 
desolate. I did not even go as far as the Kneeling 
Camel. I had almost forgotten the old man. 

But two weeks ago last Saturday I had occasion 
to go to Orangeville. On the way home we passed 
some willows, and among them was a sprawling cluster 
of five great, ungainly things which lurched drunkenly 
towards the north, as if in burlesque of my old red 
oaks. Startled, I found myself back in undergraduate 
days, living on Parliament Street, walking to the old 
Belt Line, over the hill and down the path, down 
Nellie’s Walk. 

Next morning, I slipped away early and caught the 
first street car that would take me to Parliament and 
Bloor. The east was golden, clear; along the south a 
fringe of amethyst and old rose clouds changed to 
something else while I was noting these two colours. 
The sun was coming up. It rained two weeks ago last 
Saturday night, and Parliament Street lay clean and 
glistening, half dry already. I walked back as far as 
the home of my student days, then turned. At the 
end of Parliament Street, where the old house used to 
be, close to the place where the cars loop now, I walked 
down the winding road, grass-grown in spots, under 
the viaduct and up the corresponding road on the other 
to Castle Frank Road. The viaduct has wrought 
havoc with these old ways, but has not entirely 
destroyed them. I could not find the path at first, but 
this was not surprising. Toronto has changed in 
fifteen years. But at last, when I had almost given it 
up, I found the place. Alas, it had been fenced off, 
with a high and effective wire fence. Evidently, how- 
ever, I had come only just too late, for the fence was 
very new, and through it I could see that the path 
had been in use not long ago. 

I turned to go, and saw him. I suppose that I 
should have been surprised, but I was not. It seemed 
quite natural, quite the expected, to see him there. 
Anywhere else, I should not have recognized him. He 
has sadly failed, and leaned heavily on his stick. He 
must be nearly eighty now, and has, I think, been ill. 

He did not know me, and, indeed, looked at me 


resentfully. He must have seen that I was looking at 
the path. I spoke to him, and he answered me rather 
curtly. Then I told him my name and asked him if 
he did not remember me. He repeated the name two 
or three times, and shook his head. 

‘You must pardon me, sir, but I cannot place you’, 
said he. 

Then he looked at me sharply once more, and did 
recognize me. 

‘My boy’, he cried, ‘you must forgive me. My eyes 

are not what they were. Eh, but I am glad to see 
you’. 
But after greetings there was nothing we could 
say. I felt embarrassed, juvenile, as I had that Sun- 
day morning almost sixteen years ago. I almost 
wished that I had not seen him. As of old, so now 
it was he who eased the tension. 

‘You came to see Nellie’s Walk’, he said, as simply 
and as quietly as if it were the most matter-of-fact 
thing in the world. 

‘Yes, sir’, I said. 

There was something of bitterness in his voice 
when he next spoke. 

‘Well, you see they’ve closed it’, he said, and looked 
at the fence. 

‘They?’ I repeated. 

‘Yes, the owners’, said he. “They just closed it up 
a short time ago. I did make a little protest, and I’ll 
show you what they sent me’. 

He felt in his coat pocket and then handed me a 
piece of paper. 

‘That is part of a letter their lawyers sent me’, he 
explained. 

As I took it, I wondered if my friend of the old 
days would have let me see it. I read it. This was 
the final paragraph: 

‘Our client has decided to close the path concerning 
which you wrote, in order to prevent unauthorized 
persons from trespassing on his private property. He 
is anxious not to interfere with the legal rights of 
anyone, however, and requires only that those who 
have any legal rights in the property in any way should 
produce documentary evidence of such rights in sup- 
port of their claims. All that we ask of you, therefor. 
is that you will, at your earliest convenience, furnish 
such documentary evidence to support your demand. 
Until such time as this evidence is forthcoming our 
client’s action in closing the path in his property must 
be regarded as final’. 

‘But I thought that you owned the property’, I said, 
as I handed the sheet back. 

‘Owned it? No’, he replied. ‘I never owned the 
property, any more than I ever demanded the right of 
walking along it, as these insufferable people say. It 
belonged to Billy Thowell, my best friend. It could 
have belonged to me, if I had ever thought it necessary. 
Billy even told me one day that he had better deed me 
over that path, but I laughed. That was before Nellie 
died. And now Billy’s dead, and his boy Tom, that’s 
my boy’s chum, is dead, too, and they’ve sold the 
property. And, mind you, sir, these people are quite 
right, quite right. Good morning, sir’. 





The Canadian Forum, while welcoming manuscripts of 
general articles, stories, and verse, is not at present paying 
for material. 
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there is one that is too little regarded. Unlike 

the usual classifications into prose and verse, 
drama and story, happy endings and gloomy endings 
and so on, which are all as obvious as they are 
uninteresting, the one I have in mind is full of adven- 
ture and excitement, it appeals strongly to our gaming 
instincts and should not be without its adherents in an 
acquisitive age like the present. Besides it opens up a 
field which has never been more than casually entered 
and has all the novelty of exploration. 

It is based on the simple discovery that there are 
books you can borrow money on and books you can’t. 
Do not misunderstand me. I am not referring to the 
millionaire’s game of bibliophily which traffics in first 
and freak editions, vellum, gold lettering, and signed 
copies. ‘This is no doubt a lucrative business for those 
who are in a position to ply it and it has the signal 
advantage over other forms of bookishness that you 
don’t need to read the books you trade in, which 
reduces the game to one of simple speculation uncon- 
taminated by any aesthetic moping and brooding. But 
alas! it is an expensive pursuit, you need money to 
start with and a private income to tide you over the 
long years of waiting. 

What I mean is quite different. It is subtler, it is 
within the reach of all purses. And it is less sordid, 
being entirely a matter of capitalizing your genuine 
predilections, not of bartering in leather and parch- 
ment, the mere merchandise of letters. What you 
have to do is to discover a kindred soul who shares 
your literary preferences, bathe him liberally in that 
choicely-worded, yet enraptured appreciation of his 
favourite author which his ears are never tired of 
hearing and then, when his resistance is thoroughly 
undermined, hold him up for what you consider a 
judicious loan. 

Beginners at the game—and who is not a beginner 
in this virgin field of literary research ?—might do well 
to stick to safe authors. For I think it will be con- 
ceded that there are certain authors who conspicuously 
draw men together and knit their heartstrings and— 
this is the secret which I am giving away free of 
charge—their purse-strings, too. I know a man—far 
be it from me to divulge his name lightly to a greedy 
world—who is good for ten dollars any time if I spring 
the right quotation on him from his beloved Charles 
Lamb. If he is in the mood, a word will do it. The 
single word ‘oleaginous’ breathed feelingly at the 
proper moment—and I have him at my feet. If on 
another occasion I invite him to my house to ‘expand 
over a muffin’ he weakens perceptibly, and when I 
follow this up at supper with ‘Have a second helping, 
Captain Jackson’, he passes me the dollars under the 
table. 

I know of a Dickens Club in a town that shall not 
be named which broke up entirely on this particular 
issue. One of the club, a man of quiet record and 
good standing, worked The Pickwick Papers methodic- 


A MONG the many ways of classifying literature 


ally on his fellow-members, plying the quotations with 
such timely judgment and appreciation of character 
that there were none who resisted him successfully. 
It all came out in an annual meeting, there was some- 
thing of a financial panic immediately afterwards, and 
the club never met again. The cream of the joke was 
that our artful friend had made careful notes as he 
went along and got a Ph.D. with them at Columbia 
University a couple of years after. 

These are the writers it is safest to work with— 
Lamb, Dickens, Dr. Johnson, Sterne. You can readily 
extend the list. My personal weakness is for Sterne, 
and while I have never allowed my devotion to him to 
interfere with business I have had many a hard struggle 
against temptation. And seeing that Sterne is so 
promising an author for this sort of activity, it might 
be as well to warn the novice against following Sterne’s 
lead and getting side-tracked into Shakespeare. The 
Classical authors are quite unfruitful for this purpose. 
Being everybody’s property, they are the intimate 
property of none. Homer is perhaps the least 
negotiable of poets. Indeed it may be laid down as a 
general rule that the greater the author the fewer the 
‘confidences’ which can be established through him. 
The case in the Sentimental Journey is easily under- 
stood if we bear in mind that the victim is a French- 
man, to whom Shakespeare is an unusual, a personal, 
possession. Sterne—or whatever the sentimental 
traveller may choose to call himself—finds himself 
abroad, it will be remembered, without a passport and, 
as he believes, in danger of being sent to the Bastille. 
He turns to the Count de B— for assistance. 


I found no difficulty in getting admittance to Monsieur 
le Count de B—. The set of Shakespears was laid upon 
the table, and he was tumbling them over. I walk’d up close 
to the table, and giving first such a look at the books as to 
make him conceive I knew what they were, I told him I had 
come without anyone to present me, knowing I should meet 
with a friend in his apartment who, I trusted, would do it 
for me—It is my countryman the great Shakespear’, said I, 
pointing to his works—‘et ayez la bonté, mon cher ami’, 
apostrophizing his spirit, added I, ‘de me faire cet honneur-li’. 


This sort of approach was all very well under the 
peculiar circumstances, but if the Count de B— had 
been of English speech, Sterne would doubtless have 
gone to the Bastille, Shakespeare or no Shakespeare. 
You can’t escape the Bastille or borrow money or melt 
a British heart for any purpose with a knowledge of 
Shakespeare. He is too impersonal. 

Milton is nearly as bad. I was given amusing 
proof of it once under circumstances which I vividly 
recall. It was on a railway journey in one of the 
quieter parts of Ontario. The country was dead flat, 
there was nothing to see. Then it got dark, the night 
brought rain, the world seemed very desolate. The car 
was empty save for the periodic movements of the 
trainman. A lonelier situation I have seldom experi- 
enced. Peering out of the window I could see nothing, 
not even a distant light, and reinforcing the darkness 
was the sense of moving in a vacuity of intellectual 
life. One felt—without being able to prove it—that 
nobody within a radius of fifty miles was thinking hard 
about anything in particular. 

The book in my hand was Paradise Lost. As I 
read, I seemed to be alone with Milton in his cavernous 
universe. The sense of companionship with him was 
surprisingly strong. And then, unexpectedly, the train 
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stopped, a man got in from nowhere at all—at least I 
could not see a solitary glimmer of light outside—sat 
down in the next seat, and began to read—Paradise 
Lost! I thought then and still think that it was a 
strange coincidence. It seemed scarcely fair not to 
inform my fellow-passenger about it. At the moment 
it seemed to assume an almost metaphysical importance. 
And so I leaned over and whispered as politely as I 
could: ‘Perhaps it might interest you to know that we 
are both reading the same book’. 

What was the answer? If this had happened to 
my impulsive friend with his favourite Essays of Elia 
I know not what strange scenes of joy would have 
been enacted. I am sure he would have stopped the 
train to ascertain the exact latitude and longitude of 
the spot. But it wasn’t Elia, it was Milton; and all I 
got by way of answer was a toneless ‘Is that so?’ 
uttered without the flicker of an eyelid or the slightest 
glance in my direction. 

I withdrew and nothing more was said. Here we 
were, the only human beings left alive in a black and 
rainswept universe; we might have been two of the 
‘Infernal Peers’ winging our impious flight from the 
gates of hell. The moment spoke eloquently to me 
with crowding Miltonic images, but all the response I 
got was that hopelessly unmodulated, un-Miltonic ‘Is 
that so?’ I can hear it still. Was the wretch pre- 
paring for an examination and afraid of being quizzed? 
Or was he—God forgive me for strongly suspecting 
it—was he an Englishman? One thing I know for 
sure—if I had been wanting to borrow a trifle for a 
few hours—which I protest I wasn’t—I should have 
gone empty-handed. 

The moral is that we should stick to the lesser 
authors and work for small gains. 

INCONSTANT READER. 











RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 


EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH, Studies in Govern- 
ance and Self-Government in Canada, by Chester 
Martin (Oxford University Press; pp. xxi, 385; 
$5.00). 

T HE appearance of Professor Chester Martin’s new 

volume coincides with his appointment as head 
of the Department of History in the University of 
Toronto, succeeding Professor George M. Wrong. 
Professor Martin has needed no introduction to 
Canadian historical workers for some time past, but 
his new and extensive study of the development from 
the Old Empire in America to the modern Common- 
wealth, will make him known to that much larger 
audience which today seeks understanding of the way 
by which the people of the Empire have come as well 
as of the probable direction in which they are moving. 

Glancing at the table of contents it might at first 
seem that Professor Martin had set out to cover once 
again a field of Canadian history already more exten- 
sively studied than any other. The development of 
responsible government (Parliamentary government a 


better term, as Professor Wrong contends) is, how- 
ever, the chief political achievement in our history, and 
like other great political movements in history there 
seems to be no limit to the sources from which clearer 
understanding may be gained. Professor Martin goes 
far beyond his predecessors in the field in the wealth 
of detail presented and in the breadth of his conclu- 
sions. Everywhere throughout the book may be seen 
the evidence of painstaking researches, and these by 
no means limited to the Canadian Public Archives. In 
addition to the better known series of official papers, 
from which other writers have drawn copiously, 
Professor Martin has made excellent use of other 
collections. From the La Fontaine papers, for 
example, he shows clearly that the projected Baldwin- 
La Fontaine alliance of June 1841—which Sydenham 
scathingly but probably in ignorance of the facts 
denounced as the work of men ‘not known for 24 
hours to each other’—had been in process of formation 
for more than two years. Sydenham’s judgment upon 
the Canadian political leaders has been accepted in the 
past, or at least not seriously disputed, but the evidence 
presented by Professor Martin as to the evolution of 
this alliance is convincing, and it is of interest that a 
similar conclusion has been arrived at independently 
by Mr. Glazebrook in his recent study of Bagot and by 
Professor New in the course of his work on- Durham. 

There are six chapter divisions to the book, through 
which a certain sequence if not entire continuity is 
found. Beginning with a discussion of the old colonial 
system and the place of Nova Scotia therein, Professor 
Martin passes in his third chapter to the Imperial 
problem of the ‘new subjects in Quebec’, then in two 
chapters deals with the working out of responsible 
government in Nova Scotia and in Canada, with a final 
chapter on “I'he Commonwealth and its Corollaries’. 
Through the chapters dealing with the struggle for 
responsible government there pass before us that 
notable group of England’s Empire builders, Durham, 
Sydenham, Bagot, Metcalfe, Elgin and Buller, and the 
not less important Canadian figures, Baldwin, La 
Fontaine, and Howe, with others whose services only 
lesser in degree deserve remembrance. These Can- 
adians, by their leadership of disciplined parties, 
‘extorted’ responsible government, as Professor Martin 
points out, after ‘havoc had been wrought to the old 
colonial system by every alternative to responsible 
government in the politics of Nova Scotia and Canada’. 

As the events of 1837 recede into the background, 
judgments with regard to the turbulent political leaders 
of that period tend to be much modified. The 
Mackenzie and Papineau risings served the great pur- 
pose of forcing the problem of colonial government in 
its real and proper proportions upon the best attention 
of the British cabinet. A Colonial Office which had 
had a dozen secretaries in as many years, with all the 
vacillation of policy and occasional apparent lack of 
any policy that such a condition would produce, now 
came into capable hands, while in place of the war- 
wearied and reactionary veterans of Napoleonic wars 
there came as governors men of tried ability in civil 
administration. Professor Martin’s reaction to the 
records of these new governors in Canada does not 
differ strikingly from that of others who have written 
in the field but he makes the image clearer at times, 
Sydenham, for example, with his ‘exuberant infalli- 
bility’ and his incredible power of winning individuals 
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to his service, so notorious that he might be regarded 
as the master from whom a Macdonald and a Laurier 
learned the art. ‘To Sydenham is paid the tribute that 
‘he taught the Reformers for the first time what good 
government was and thus prepared them for the 
Eleusinian mysteries of self-government’. His suc- 
cessor, Bagot, made his diplomacy statesmanship of the 
highest order, the secret of his success, as Hincks 
remarked, being his strict impartiality. His bold 
experiment in Canada committed but did not convert 
the British government, and indeed Professor Martin 
advances the view that the forcing by Bagot of the 
hand of the home government really gave the definite 
character to Metcalfe’s mission, to resume over the 
colonists ‘a salutary authority and an independent 
control’. Because he took his instructions and_ his 
mission so seriously Metcalfe postponed the achieve- 
ment of responsible government by years. A tragic 
feature of his term was that he, an honorable man, 
who could not surrender, was brought up against other 
honorable men who would not surrender, with the 
result that they impugned each other’s motives and each 
other’s honor and parted in bitter enmity—‘an object 
lesson surely’, says Professor Martin, ‘for more charity 
and magnanimity in interpreting those indefinable 
“loyalties” which go to make up the British Common- 
wealth’. 

The temptation is great to dwell upon this dynamic 
period in Canadian politics and to quote extensively 
from the records of the men and events. La Fontaine 
thought Metcalfe was not unlike Sydenham and pre- 
dicted that Metcalfe’s successor would not be unlike 
Bagot. La Fontaine had seen Metcalfe begin his 
Canadian career with the races in an unprecedented 
concord and close that career with a racial conflict 
in the making. After reading that story, one marvels 
how Macaulay ever composed the statement for Met- 
calfe’s tomb in Winkfield Church: ‘In Canada 
he reconciled contending factions to each other and 
to the mother country’, Over Elgin’s career in 
Canada, Professor Martin, like other historians, grows 
enthusiastic, though recognizing that even before Elgin 
landed there had come a new heaven and a new earth 
in colonial policy. ‘One of the wisest and most gifted 
of men’, ‘superlative gifts of head and heart’, ‘the most 
prophetic figure of the Commonwealth’, ‘a man of 
faith’, these are but a few of the phrases used to 
describe the young lord who in 1847 came to Canada 
to be a witness of the concluding scenes in the great 
political drama and to be no mean participant therein. 


Howe’s outstanding leadership of the struggle for 
self-government in Nova Scotia has made him so cen- 
tral a figure that biographies of him have piled up. 
It may be said, however, that Professor Martin has 
brought together the best connected account of the 
struggle asa whole. The great election in Nova Scotia 
in 1847 was followed with interest ‘from Canada West 
to Bermuda’, and this widespread interest may be 
regarded as an influence promoting unity of effort in 
other directions. ‘Canada will strike the next blow’, 
said a New Brunswicker, and Canada did. Professor 
Martin appropriately closes his chapter on the Nova 
Scotia struggle by quoting at length Howe’s tribute to 
the memory of Buller which appeared in the Nova- 
scotian on Christmas Day of 1848. Buller had died 
in November, leaving a place which in the mind of 


Howe and in the minds of many others in Nova Scotia, 
in Canada and in England could not easily be filled. 

In his concluding chapter Professor Martin reviews 
the changes of the last 75 years, the coming of age of 
‘the great lubberly boy’, as Elgin humorously described 
the Canada of 1850. The record is one of ‘letting go’ 
instead of ‘holding on’. Gone today are many of the 
so-called ‘bonds’ of the past, a Governor-General pre- 
siding over a Canadian cabinet or a Colonial Office 
controlling fiscal legislation in Canada, and who would 
seek to restore any of them? Every party adminis- 
tration since Confederation has done something to 
widen the measure of Canadian autonomy. Knowing 
the weakness of mere mechanics of government, dis- 
cerning prophets of the Commonwealth have believed 
with Lord Balfour that ‘a common interest in loyalty, 
in freedom, in ideals—that is the bond of Empire. If 
that is not enough, nothing else is enough’. 

Professor Martin views Canada’s destiny as fixed, 
‘a choice between isolation or insulation on the one 
hand and more intimate external associations on the 
other is perhaps no longer feasible for this country’. 
Few nations, he feels, have a deeper stake in world 
peace and if world peace is largely contingent upon 
the relations of Great Britain, France and the United 
States few nations of the world are more _ happily 
associated than Canada with all three. The weight of 
this Dominion, if thrown into the scales for world 
peace, may have influence out of all proportion to 
either its wealth or its population. 

FreD LANDON. 


IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN 


Memoirs oF A Fox-Huntinc Man, by Siegfried 
Sassoon (Faber & Gwyer-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 395; 
$2.00). 
[NX Point Counterpoint Aldous Huxley writes of his 

character Philip Quarles, the novelist: ‘In art there 
are simplicities more difficult than the most serried 
complications. He could manage the complications 
as well as anyone. But when it came to the 
simplicities, he lacked the talent—that talent which 
is of the heart, no less than the head, of the feel- 
ings, the sympathies, the intuitions, no less than 
of the analytical understanding’. This is the talent 
that Mr. Sassoon possesses, and in a high degree. 
His Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man is a plain tale 
with no complications whatever, for its continuity 
depends solely on his character’s experiences as a 
sportsman; and yet we know that we will go back 
to it, and be refreshed by it anew long after we 
have forgotten the serried complications of the 
most brilliant of this year’s novels. 

Probably the secret of the book’s unique charm 
lies in the fact that ‘George Sherston’ had serious 
deficiencies as a sportsman. He tells us that he 
was a dreaming and unpractical boy who somehow 
‘could never acquire the knack. of doing’ and 
saying the right thing’, and whose ‘troubles were 
multiplied by an easily excited and emotional 
temperament’. He had a lonely childhood in his 
Aunt Evelyn’s house on the Kentish weald, he was 
by nature ‘only half a sportsman’, and it was 
entirely owing to his aunt’s groom, Dixon, that he 
became one. For Dixon’s secret ambition was to 
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In the twilight 

A city listening, 

Waiting, we feel, 

To shower upon us 

Millions of lights. 
—Vancouver. 


I came over here 

To beauty undreamed of 

Where silence reigns 

On her glorious throne—— 

For solitude brings with it 

All that is mystical ; 

And now at this shrine 

I cling to the shadows. 
—Solitude. 


from 


Top o’ the World 


By Nelda Mackinnon 
$1.50 








“It was night. Darkness lay like 
a pall on the high ragged hills 
overlooking the broad valley of 
the river in which was pitched the 
great Cree camp. The measured 
beat of the drum and the weird 
minor chant of the war-song 
echoed far up and down the deep 
gash of the South Saskatchewan, 
signifying that a big war dance 
heralded the return of the war 
party. . . . There was a lull in 
the dancing and the boom of the 
drum; Many Brave Feathers had 
arisen to speak. Black and 
yellow paint masked the features 
of the great chief. . . The 
many plumes in his war plait 
tossed and glistened with each 
movement. 

As each coup was told off, taking 
a stick from his arm and ad- 
vancing to the fire im the centre 
of the dancing lodge, he placed it 


upon the blazing pile; the adulatory “How! 
How!” burst from the throats of his seated 
followers, the big drum boomed and the flames 
leaped higher, fiercer, as though rejoicing with 


them in his triumphs.” 


A true narrative of the early days by a retired 
Hudson’s Bay Factor. 


from 


When Fur Was King 


By H. J. Moberly, 
$2.50 


Alone with a spirit 
Who gives and rebels, 
That Fate defines 
Limits to giving. 


—Dawn. 


_ The 
Gleaming Archway 


By A. M. Stephen 
$2.00 


“All experience is an arch wherethro’ ; 
Gleams that untravelled world whose margin fades 
Forever and forever as I move.” 


Received with acclaim by all reviewers is this new 
novel by one of Canada’s most foremost poets, who 
is also novelist, dramatist, anthologist and editor. 
“A thrilling and a pretty story at the same time”, 
says the Family Herald and Weekly Star; with “lots 
of action” and “a nice knack of phrasing’’, says the 
Halifax Chronicle; “challenging more than one 
accepted convention of Canadian fiction” but “con- 
sistently interesting and sincere not only in its spirit 
but also in the workmanlike qualities of its tech- 
nique’, says the Toronto Mail and Empire. The 
reviewers agree with Mr. W. A. Deacon’s estimate 
when he says this is “well above the average of 
current fiction whether originating in or out of 
Canada”. 


“The poet in Mr. Stephen finds romance and sym- 
bolism wherever mankind roves and this is well for 
otherwise the burden of life would become intolerable 

- . + . here in a setting that stirs an eager 
interest he brings together the flotsam and jetsam of 
the world in a strangely assorted group. Communism 
lifts its head and Bud Powers, a brute in appearance 
and character, dominates everyone but his determined 
little wife, who, Irish though she is, is on the side 
of peace. But interesting and fascinating as is the 
story that unfolds and that in its unfolding carries 
us from the secluded valleys into the crowded logging 
camps of the British Columbia forest region and on 
to the stirring and treacherous life of the waterfront 
of Canada’s gateway to the Orient, the greater interest 
lies in the people that Mr. Stephen has found in 
this locality: Maitland, the reporter looking for rest 
and a thrill, Maitland who, frankly adventurous, is 
yet a poet, a dreamer, and stands opposed to Bud 
Powers who is “man i’ the brute’, and most success- 
fully plays the part. There is Jocelyn, the beautiful 
wife of an Anglo-Indian officer, the embodiment of 
love, over whose life ring the mysterious bells of 
Ys—a legend so quaint and pretty that one quite 
understands its appearance in the story of Maitland 
and Jocelyn—it is as a matter of fact a story of 
itself and could make a delightful mystery tale. 
There is Stella, patient and courageous and honest, 
and there is the Russian with Captain Hardy, once 
a pirate and now a respectable member of the com- 
munity in his capacity as a rum-runner. 

—Margaret E. Lawrence, St. John Times-Globe. 
“Incident follows incident with such rapidity that 
there is a cumulative emotional tension which lasts 
until a pistol shot brings down the great hulking 
brute who is the evil genius of the Labor party. 
From this point in the story, the house of illusion— 
the dream that the world can be saved overnight by 
a change in politics—begins to fade. 

Craig Maitland, the youthful idealist, burns his 
bridges behind him and sets sail for the South Seas 
where new and perhaps greater adventures await him. 
Delicate beauty and poetic perception are blended in 
this tale with a dynamic and almost sinister power’. 
—Nelson Daily News. 





TORONTO 


“But don't you want to get back to civilization?” 
demanded Kenneth. 

“Well, Hi suppose Hi does——” was the hesitating 
answer. “But ’ere Hi'm a god, a great chief, an’ 
back aboard ship Hi'm just Tinpots. Hit’s Tinpots 


do this; Tinpots do that; an’ ’ere 
Hi don’t do anything.” 

“What do you know about that!” 
and Lawrence looked in open- 
mouthed amazement at the old 
man and then at his chum. “Tin- 
pots, you're a stubborn old 
donkey.” 

“Hi guess Hi ham,” he grumbled. 
“Besides, hit wouldn’t be the same 
with you gentlemen gone. But 
what's the chances of getting 
away?” 


from 


Pelts & Powder 


By B. A. McKelvie 
$1.50 





Why he picked on a weary 
traveller like myself, I cannot say, 
but I do know that about 2.15 
a.m. a figure appeared in my door- 
way bearing an oil lamp. 


‘Get up if you want to catch the 
eastbound train, said a voice. I 
replied as politely as possible 
under ithe trying circumstances. 


At 3.15 or thereabouts the same 
figure again appeared in the door- 
way. ‘Get up if you want to catch 
the westbound train!” 


‘I don’t want any blinking train,’ 
I shouted; ‘I want to be called at 
five o'clock, 

‘Oh, well, he said sorrowfully, ‘I 
guess I’ve made a mistake; I’m 
not the hotel man anyway’ 


When five o'clock came no one 
called me—but it wasn’t necessary, 


for the sun was streaming through the window, 
making sleep out ofthe question. 

A five-mile walk along the Canadian Pacific track 
brought me to Gladuin Siding, where was a road 
camp of the Provincial Government. Another 
five miles and the engineers’ camp at Nicoamen 
Creek was reached. 


from 


Beyond The Rockies 


By Lukin Johnston 


$3.00 
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get out with the Dumborough Hounds; and since 
he could not expect ‘the mistress’ to hunt, his hopes 
were fixed on her nephew: ‘He would make a 
sportsman of him, at any rate!’ 

But if we owe it to Dixon that young George, 
who was clearly intended to be a poet, was made 
into a fox-hunting man, we owe it to the poet that 
our experience is enriched by the permanent 
acquisition of Dixon and a hundred other rare 
characters of the hunting field. For it is with the 
magic clarity of genius that these memoirs reflect 
a vanished phase of pre-war England: a little world 
is here complete, with all its peculiar conventions 
and characters; its very air blows through the 


pages :— 

Memories within memories; those red and black and 
brown coated riders return to me now without any beckon- 
ing, bringing along with them the wintry smelling freshness 
of the woods and fields. And how could I forget them, 
those evergreen country characters whom once I learnt to 
know by heart, and to whom I have long since waved my 
last farewell (as though at the end of a rattling good day). 
Sober-faced squires, with their civil greetings and knowing 
eyes for the run of a fox; the landscape belonged to them 
and they to the homely landscape. Weather-beaten 
farmers, for whom the activities of the Hunt were genial 
interludes in the stubborn succession of good or bad seasons 
out of which they made a living on their low-lying clay or 
windswept downland acres. 


These were the pillars of the Hunt; ‘the remainder 
were merely subscribers; and a rich-flavoured 
collection of characters they were’. But to George 
Sherston ‘the best man of them all was “Gentleman 
George” a grey-haired groom’ :— 

The great joke about George was his method of acting 
as second horseman when his worthy master was out hunt- 
ing. This, of course, should have meant that he kept as 
much as possible to the roads and handed the horse over 
to his employer as soon as the first horse had done as much 
galloping and jumping as was considered good for him. 
Not so George, who was seldom more than two fields away 
from the hounds however hard they ran. Times without 
number I have seen him come crashing through some black- 
looking fence and then turn to shout back at the irresolute 
Mr. Clampton, “Shove ’im at it, sir; there’s a big old ditch 
on the landing side!” And at the end of a gallop, when 
both horses were smoking hot, he would dismount with the 
utmost gravity and exchange horses with his master, who 
had even been known to go home first, leaving his privileged 
retainer to knock holes in the fences in a late afternoon 
hunt. 


Temptations to quote are on every page of this 
kindly chronicle of outdoor life, with its occasional 
excitements of a new horse or a point-to-point, its 
adventures of change from one provincial Hunt to 
another, and its culmination when Dixon brings 
down his master’s four horses to hunt for one 
glorious winter with the Packlestone in the Mid- 
lands. And one would quote not only from its 
hunting scenes but from the glimpses of country 
cricket matches on timeless golden summer days 
among the hop farms and orchards of Kent. It is 
all so real that we are unconscious of the art with 
which it is conveyed to us. It is only when we 
have read the last two short parts, ‘In the Army’ 
and ‘At the Front’ (which thrust the whole sweet 
recaptured life back into the legendary past as 
surely as time has thrust our own youth) that we 
realize what a superb achievement we have 
enjoyed. In these war pages there is no change 


in the quiet, restrained manner; only a hardening 
of temper. And yet they are among the most poig- 
nant that have been written. We leave George 
Sherston (and, when all is considered, most fit- 
tingly) in the dreary bleakness of dawn in a front 
line trench. The war has taken from him the 
friends who had helped to make him or upon whom 
he had patterned himself in his slow advance 
towards maturity; it has already taken the first 
human being for whom he has felt a protective 
affection. In common with so many of our genera- 
tion, it took from him bit by bit everything that 
had made life worth living; and in it he found 
nothing, except himself. But, although he is char- 
acteristically unaware of it, the fox-hunting man did 


not do so badly at that. 
R. DE Brisay. 


A POPULAR GOVERNOR 


Sir Cuartes Bacot in Canapa. A Study in 
British Colonial Government. By G. P. de T. Glaze- 
brook (Oxford University Press; pp. viii, 160; $2.25). 
T HIS book, as the author explains in his preface, 

is not a biography, nor is it even ‘intended to be 
a full account of Bagot as governor, or of Canada 
during his term of office’. The writer’s object ‘has 
been to examine in some detail a short but critical 
phase of the development of British policy in Canada, 
and of Canadian political life’. He has nevertheless 
given an illuminating sketch of Bagot’s sixty years of 
life before his arrival at Kingston in January, 1842, 
and he has much to say about events in Canada during 
the governorship of Sydenham. ‘The book, in fact, is 
something much better than those dreary monographs, 
produced in such deplorable numbers by aspirants for 
doctor’s degrees, which treat a brief episode as though 
nothing had ever happened before, was happening 
simultaneously, or would happen afterwards. Mr. 
Glazebrook’s Bagot is a real man, with a past and an 
environment. 

Mr. Glazebrook likes Bagot, and with reason. Few 
of Canada’s Governors have been so handicapped. 
He could trace his ancestry to Saxon times; he had 
been at Rugby and Christ Church; his wife was an 
earl’s daughter and a niece of the Duke of Wellington; 
he had been an under-secretary at the Foreign Office, 
and had represented his country at Washington, St. 
Petersburg, and The Hague. If Sydenham, the 
experienced business man, had failed to understand or 
please the Canadians, how could this ornament of an 
‘unrepentant oligarchy’ have any chance of succeeding? 
To make things worse, Bagot had a strong sense of 
humour and a flippant tongue; and earnest and sus- 
picious colonists are ill to jest with, especially when 
half of them cannot understand what you say and 
most of the rest cannot see what you mean. Yet when 
this man died, after little more than a year in Canada, 
he was regretted as probably no governor had been 
before and as few have been since. ‘Bagot’, says Mr. 
Glazebrook, ‘was not a great man’. It is true that 
he had hardiy proved himself such; but if he had lived 
three or four years longer, he might well have estab- 
lished an irresistible claim to the title. Even as it was, 
he had displayed most of the qualities of a great 
statesman in his astute dealings with the medley of 
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Canadian parties, in the reasoning which led to his 
effort to conciliate the French, and in the adroit 
manoeuvres whereby he constrained La Fontaine and 
Baldwin to accept office notwithstanding his rejection 
of their demand for party government. At the same 
time, though he would not yield to what he regarded 
as factious clamour, Bagot ‘did accept the principle 
that the [Executive] Council should have the confi- 
dence of a majority in the elected house’, and had he 
been immediately followed by Elgin he would probably 
be renowned as the governor through whose wisdom 
responsible government was introduced in Canada. 
Mr. Glazebrook is sometimes a little rough with 
his metaphors, as when he makes Bagot ‘become 
involved’ in an ‘aspect’, and he is not always to be 
trusted with that insidious word ‘otherwise’. Now 
and then, notably in Chapter V, the sequence of events 
becomes confused: indeed, it is sometimes hard to tell 
whether he is speaking of Sydenham or of Bagot. But 
as a rule he writes pleasantly, clearly, and in English. 
This is, we believe, his first-begotten book, and Mr. 
Glazebrook need not fear that he will ever want to 


disown it. 
W. T. Waucu. 


LOST ILLUSIONS 


THREE Persons, by Sir Andrew Macphail (Louis 
Carrier & Co.; pp. 346; $3.50). 
[‘ this most interesting work, Sir Andrew Macphail 

has given us under the guise of three book reviews, 
what is really a busy man’s history of the war with 
all the romantic side left out. The Western Front, 
in the life and work of Sir Henry Wilson, comes first. 
It occupies half the book and represents probably the 
most merciless attack on a military character that has 
yet been printed. Colonel House, representing 
America, comes next, and as the Intimate Papers ended 
with the American declaration of war, this section is 
chiefly one of good intentions, earnest preparations, and 
unsuccessful negotiations. Finally in Arabia and 
Lawrence we are given a mystical analysis which is 
even less satisfying than the original accounts, but 
which perhaps fitly symbolizes the mysterious East. 

Sir Henry Wilson is not kindly treated. His story 
is presented in great detail and at each step is docu- 
mented from his own diary with what seems to be 
scrupulous fairness. Only when the picture is com- 
plete do we realize that something must be wrong. 
Even in the British Army such a man could not have 
become Field Marshal without a few of the qualities 
that make a soldier, and of such qualities there is here 
no trace. The story as built up from the diary is that 
of a staff College professor, with the academic gifts 
of verbosity, wrong-headedness, passionate scurrility, 
and intrigue, who rises to the highest position by a 
steady course of self help at the expense of friends, 
self advertisement at the expense of truth, and self 
interest at the expense of the country whose uniform 
he wore. This theoretical strategist had once been a 
soldier but his real service had ended with the last 
century in South Africa. His relation to the Great 
War was rather that of Absentee Ownership. ‘The 
dead, the dying, the wounded, the sick, for him had no 
existence. He does not appear to have seen a single 
soldier and not an officer under the rank of major- 
general. War to him was a game like a game of chess’. 











Acclaimed by Critics Everywhere 
“The Greatest of All War Novels” 


All Quiet on the 
Western Front 


By ERICH MARIA REMARQUE 
Translated by A. W. Wheen 


$2.00 








Christopher Morley in The Saturday Review 
of Literature says: “I should like to see it sell 
a million copies. It is, to me, the greatest book 
about the War that I have seen; greatest by 
virtue of its blasting simplicity. . . . The quiet 
honesty of its tone, its complete human 
candor, the fine vulgarity of its plain truth 
(plainly and beautifully translated) make it 


” 


supreme. ... 


The 
Romantic Prince 


By RAFAEL SABATINI 


A stirring romance of France and Flanders 
in the days of Louis XI. 


$2.00 


The 
Black Camel 


By EARL DERR BIGGERS 


Charlie Chan, expert detective, was never so 
astute, so funny, so delightful as in this new 
Biggers’ story. 


$2.00 


McClelland & Stewart 


LIMITED 


215-217 Victoria St. - Toronto, Canada 
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For six months he actually did command a corps, 
but the welfare of seventy thousand men did not 
curtail his frequent periods of leave nor any of his 
personal comforts. After losing Vimy Ridge and 
fifteen hundred men he found himself in reserve with 
a corps-headquarters staff but no troops. Finally after 
a decent interval he was returned to England though 
Haig and Robertson were in favour of his immediate 
dismissal. Wilson never forgot and from then on the 
war became for him-a personal vendetta against the 
commander-in-chief. From his position on _ the 
Supreme War Council he harried the two army chiefs 
to the very end of the war. This explains Haig’s 
willingness at the Doullens conference to hand over to 
Foch: ‘I can deal with a man but not with a committee’. 
Sir Henry Wilson was the ‘committee’. The two Irish 
patriots who murdered Wilson probably served their 
country well, and had they acted five years earlier they 
might have served England, too. But in killing the 
man they killed his reputation, for no reputation could 
stand the effect of Wilson’s diary as he left it. 

In the Intimate Papers of Colonel House we are 
given a picture of the citizen, diplomat, king-maker, 
and vice-dictator of the American people. Sir Andrew 
calls him Uncle Pio, and if a respectable edition of 
that character can be imagined, the name fits this 
gentleman from Texas in whose papers ‘there is not 
a single mean word or one mean thought’; who was 
content that others should do and have and enjoy, 
provided that he might observe and know and direct. 
This study is a masterpiece of historical condensation. 
In a hundred short pages we are given the contrasting 
backgrounds of the Old and the New World, and we 
see this civilian Galahad trying his best to be the peace- 
maker of a civilization he did not and could not 
understand. It is a pathetic story this failure of 
earnest good intentions on the part of House as well 
as on the part of his Frankenstein Creation President 
Wilson. Their best efforts shattered on the rock of 
subconscious hate which underlay—should one say 
underlies—the political structure of Europe. There 
was no misunderstanding to be cleared up; the Central 
Powers and the Allies understood each other only too 
well. After two years of negotiation the kindly intelli- 
gent mentality of Colonel House himself is undermined 
and we find him recording the ‘inevitability of inter- 
vention’, even while an American election is being won 
on a Peace and Prosperity programme. Finally, 
against all his own instincts President Wilson accepts 
rather than declares a state of war with the Central 
Powers, and the last act of his own tragedy begins. 
The Intimate Papers stop at this point, but Sir Andrew 
carries the analysis to the end in the best manner of 
the Greek chorus. 

The last essay on Colonel T. E. Lawrence is short 
and not to the point, though by contrast it adds to the 
effect of the other two. In his sketch of Sir Henry 
Wilson we feel the author’s honest hate as a Canadian 
soldier for an archetype of headquarters brass hat. In 
the account of Colonel House and his work we feel 
his kindly but searching judgment as a scientific his- 
torian. With Lawrence we are uncertain, but there 
seems to be something which suggests the professional 
irritation of the surgeon at the unsatisfactory patient 
whose case he does not quite understand. ‘Those who 
have read Revolt in the Desert will not need to read 
the essay; those who have not will be misled by it. 


To call Lawrence ‘an artist in search of fresh 
emotions’ may be as true as most epigrams; but to 
suggest that his military and political actions were so 


motivated is really unfair. 
ArTHUR GOULDING. 


AN EPIC OF DISILLUSION 


Point Counter Pornt, by Aldous Huxley (The 

Musson Book Company; pp. 601; $3.00). 
W E have long known Mr. Huxley as a clever, witty, 
and satirical writer. Then, with Two or Three 
Graces, he showed us how well he could tell a story, bui 
his last book is by far the best thing he has done. It 
is an epic of graceful and ironical, often sarcastic, 
disillusion. The veils of pretence (so comforting to 
most of us) are torn aside without mercy. Hence this 
book can only be enjoyed freely by those who are too 
young to sham of set purpose, or wise and brave 
enough to have faced their shams and owned up, at 
least to themselves, and also (though this is more 
doubtful) by those whose blissful self-ignorance is. 
proof against any exposure. Our author is an apostle 
of truth naked and unashamed, and he has an uncanny 
power of bringing theories to life, for his characters 
are men and women of flesh and blood, so skilfully 
described that the reader feels he is, in part, each of 
them in turn. Though salutary, the process is not 
pleasant. Perhaps Lucy Tantamount is the only one 
with whom we do not get on intimate terms, but then 
she is not on intimate terms with herself. The funda- 
mental weaknesses of those people are our weaknesses. 
The first chapter, which describes the relationship of 
Walter Bidlake to his mistress, for whom ‘a corres- 
pondence course of passion was the perfect and ideal 
relationship with a man’, is a masterly piece of writing; 
we ought to feel sorry for her when she is later finally 
abandoned by her lover, but find this as difficult as 
the author intended we should. John Bidlake, ‘hand- 
some, huge, exuberant, careless; a great laugher, a 
great worker, a great eater, drinker and taker of 
virginities’, becomes a whining weakling in the throes 
of old age, pain, and disease. Philip Quarles, the 
intellectual, has so successfully controlled his emotions 
that he has all but killed them. Illidge, the theoretical 
anarchist, is a coward when faced with the reality. 
But Spandrell, his love for his mother warped by her 
inopportune second marriage, and consistent in his 
despair even to murder and death, is rather too patho- 
logical; his very consistency is not human. We 
deprecate the savageness of the attack on Burlap, the 
writer, whose sham culture is representative of a cer- 
tain type of sanctimoniously sentimental, but intensely 
self-loving persons; but how often have we not been 
exasperated by Burlaps in our daily life? 

Alone Rampion, the’ painter and presumably the 
author’s mouthpiece, is fundamentally strong. That is 
because he has fought pretence and won the battle; 
he has attained that harmony and completeness which, 
he tells us, is civilization. He is the champion of 
balance, of the development of the whole man, and 
the enemy of all one-sidedness, whether of the spirit, 
the intellect, or the body. His romance remains undis- 
turbed, though we may wonder what he would have 
become had he not met a wife with a vast amount of 
natural sense and eight hundred pounds to start him 
on his artistic career. 
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There are many other interesting characters and 
their stories which cannot be mentioned here, but one 
is remarkable: the child life and death of little Phil 
Quarles are beautifully told, with just the right senti- 
ment, sympathy, and understanding. Of course the 
book sparkles with witty and amusing sayings: with 
Mr. Huxley it could be no less, but it is a great deal 
more. It is a work of art. As has already been said, 
it will be disliked by many, but for those to whom it 
appeals Point Counter Point will remain a cherished 


possession. 
G. M. A. GRuBE. 


BIOGRAPHY OF AN EMPEROR 


EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH oF AustRiA, by Joseph 
Redlich (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xvi, 547; $6.00). 


STYLES in biographies have been changing from the 
dull prosaic, minutely detailed, often entirely 
laudatory type, to the brilliant satiric essay, with 
reference only to high lights and such bits of 
personal scandal, so congenial to lackeys of the 
great, as the author can discover. It occurred to 
the author of this book that while the first type is 
unscientific and a waste of time, the second type 
is equally unscientific and morally indefensible as 
well. The ideal of Francis Joseph by Joseph 
Redlich is to achieve a scientific objective portrait 
of a man who during his lifetime was a very great 
power in pre-war Europe. The human qualities of 
perfection and its opposite must be portrayed by 
the author, not as a clinician however who is 
exhibiting veins, but as a man considering a fellow 
man, who was also an exalted personage, and 
greatly circumscribed by his position. 

Exponents of the first or old type of biography will 
accuse Redlich of being unduly censorious because of 
his alleged radical and_ ultra-liberal tendencies. 
Exponents of the newer type of biography will accuse 
Redlich of being too indulgent to the Emperor, the 
result of long association with government and 
university circles in Vienna and culminating with the 
Ministry of Finance under the Emperor Charles, the 
successor of Francis Joseph and the last of the line to 
tule. Redlich himself says that he is attempting to 
present the fundamental characteristics of a real person 
who by fate was made an Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. 

The extent and difficulty of the task which fell to 
Francis Joseph in his early youth lends an interest, and a 
special color to his purely personal story. Here the domi- 
nant note is given by the fact that throughout nearly 
seventy-seven years of action, and suffering, Francis Joseph 
maintained, unaltered, the position he took up on entering 
on his inheritance. The whole weight of the problems 
internal, and external, of his realm rested on him; he stood 
firm. This is his distinguishing mark. Constitutional forms 
might, and did alter, but the Emperor retained to the end 
his primitive conception of the ruler whose will is always 
the strongest political force in his realm. Actually Francis 
Joseph never was a shadow Emperor; down to the day 
when the World War began, he was the ultimately deciding 
will in his wide empire. 


_ Francis Joseph was an Austrian gentleman of 
instinctive culture, although he had no interest in 
the arts and music in which Vienna abounds. This 
book is written by a very distinguished Austrian 


scholar who has naturally a sympathy for his 
subject. It is a sympathy tempered by a rigorous 
analytical faculty which evaluates objectively 
every decision of the Emperor and gives full 
measure of praise or blame as the case requires. 
The Austrian cultural ideal for which Francis 
Joseph and all distinguished Austrians stand, 
comes out most distinctly in the passages dealing 
with the friendship between the Emperor and the 
Viennese actress Frau Schratt. This friendship had 
been fostered by the Empress Elizabeth who was 
a great friend of Frau Schratt, and felt that by this 
means she could make up in part to Francis Joseph 
for her frequent travels abroad in search of health, 
and the consequent lack of a kindly social atmos- 
phere in his private life. 


Towards the end of the eighties, Franz Joseph had, at 
an audience, made the acquaintance of a court actress 
recently called to the imperial Burg Theatre—Frau 
Katharina Schratt. The charming and sympathetic appear- 
ance of this young woman—she was married to a certain 
Herr von Kiss, and the mother of a son—immediately 
attracted the Emperor. She struck him at once as being, 
what she really was, the attractive embodiment of all that 
is best in the genuine Austrian woman, both in natural 
gaiety, genuine simplicity, and a warmth of heart that was 
all her own. Grillparzer, in his finest dramas, presents 
such women, with all the creative insight of a great poet, as 
the fairest exponents of all that the culture of Old Austria 
meant both in the individual, and in social life. 

Elizabeth in creating for Franz Joseph this friendship 
with Frau Schratt—she and her daughter both visited, and 
received her regularly at Ischl, near which she always spent 
the summer—once again gave him the best she had to give. 
How, otherwise, could Franz Joseph have endured his last 








“A Superbly Written First Novel” 


Rain Before Seven 


By JESSIE DOUGLAS FOX 


This finished piece of work is a remarkable 
study of one girl’s heart and the contrast- 
ing shallowness of her sister’s. The char- 
acters are drawn with fine contrast and 
reality and with a true insight into the 
trying, disillusioning years that are so 
often called carefree. In Jennet the author 
has a magnificent character. 
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quarter of a century of existence? Apart from his youngest 

daughter, who with her numerous children gave him some- 

thing of the warmth of family life, he would not have had 

single creature about him who treated him as a human 
eing. 


The author’s process of selection from among 
the masses of material available amazes one by its 
skill. Dissertations in the end turn out to be made 
for the purpose of throwing a new light on the 
central figure, and mere essays on political theory 
are studiously avoided. Here one finds a biography 
which charms and informs yet never descends to 
the banal nor to the iconoclastic. 

J. F. Davison. 


SHORT STORIES BY KELLER 


THE PEoPLE oF SELDwWyLA, by Gottfried Keller, 
translated by M. D. Hottinger (J. M. Dent; pp. xvii, 
300; $2.00). 

—r HIS is not Gottfried Keller’s first appearance in 

English dress bit it is perhaps his happiest. The 
selection of tales could hardly be bettered, it is prob- 
ably the right and final selection for a one-volume 
sample of his short stories and the translation retains 
more than a little of the original raciness. 

The editor is too deeply devoted to his author to 
praise him extravagantly, or even adequately. Keller 
is a writer who gives so deep a satisfaction that those 
who know him well are usually quiet about him and 
are content to possess him without argument. One 
does not thump the table over Charles Lamb or 
Chaucer. There is a look on their faces which tells 
us not to behave that way. It is the same with Keller. 
His stories, we feel, will always be there, year in and 
year out; they can never have a vogue and they can 
never cease to be read. In our age he is generally 
ranked a little below the acknowledged masters of the 
short story, the men of technique and special vision, 
yet—who knows?—by sheer ripeness and richness of 
humanity he may outlast them. 

The range of this modest volume is surprising. 
There is something in it of Hamsun, of Cervantes, of 
Anatole France, and how many more besides. There 
is a boisterous merry-maker and a steady-eyed seer of 
tragedy, a scathing satirist and a filigree poet. This 
is much for any one man to be, but here it all is in a 
single volume. And if any think that I am beginning 
to indulge in the vociferous praise which I have just 
ruled out, they will find when they read the book that 
I have done no more than state the facts modestly. 

It is strange that Keller is not yet included some- 
where in the ‘Everyman Library’. No doubt he will 
find his way there sooner or later, both as a teller of 
tales and as a master of autobiography. Keller’s 
autobiography makes a long book but it is better read- 
ing today than Wilhelm Meister and it ought to be 
accessible to English readers. It has never found a 
translator and whoever tries to fill the gap will need 
a great store of love and patience. But he will have 
a rich reward and, once available, the book will slowly 
make its way in the English world. The time must 
come when people will no longer say, ‘Who is Gott- 
fried Keller?’ 





_A generous commission is offered to agents who 
will secure subscriptions for Tue CANADIAN Forum. 


SHORT NOTICES 

THe Great GALILEAN, by Robert Keable (McClelland & 
Stewart; pp. 158; $1.50). 

I think it was Samuel Butler who said that a good title 
made the reading of the rest of the book unnecessary. I am 
inclined to advise those who should chance to see this notice 
to take Butler’s hint in this case and be satisfied with the 
title. It is a good title, but it is not a good book, in spite 
of the fact that the Atlantic Monthly thought enough of it 
to publish the first three chapters by way of introducing it 
to the public. We are ready, to be sure, to allow the validity 
of the author’s distinction between the Traditional and the 
Historical Christ; but once you have reduced the ‘definitely 
historical facts’ to about three lines of a Times obituary 
notice, you cannot then proceed, as the author does, to draw 
a picture of the Great Galilean at large from all four Gospels 
wherever the text happens to be useful. Moreover, there is 
more at some points of the author himself in the picture than 
there is of Jesus, particularly in the chapter on ‘Christ and 
Sex’. Even if we admit that the Church has been narrower 
in this respect than Jesus himself, it is going much too far 
to extract from anything Jesus ever said or did, support for 
a modern gospel of free love. Yet this is what Mr. Keable 
does—tempering the shock by assuring us that ‘Free love 
does not mean promiscuous lust’! The fact is that the author 
does not after all give us the historical Jesus, and even so 
far as he does, he leaves him less entitled to the attribute of 
greatness than he seems to realize. Jesus, he tells us, had no 
special knowledge of God. His characteristic thought about 
God—that of the Fatherhood—was a sheer guess, and it was 
‘a guess that was wrong’. Well, if it was, it was; but #f it 
was, there is no use in going on speaking of Jesus as ‘a 
spiritually minded genius’, ‘a spiritual genius of the highest 
order . . . the greatest spiritual genius that the world 
has ever seen’. If Jesus was wrong in the very thought by 
which He lived, and from which issued alike His ethic and 
His actions, then he was no religious genius, but a tragically 
deluded and deluding dreamer. 

After leaving us with a Jesus like this we are invited 
still to worship the idealized Jesus of Tradition. We need 
Him. We are justified, indeed, in singing to Him ‘Jesus, 
lover of my soul’. 


F, J. M. 


THE Spacious ADVENTURES OF THE MAN IN THE STREET, 
by Eimar O’Duffy (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 407; $2.25). 

This book is an amusing, if not very important, descendant 
of Gulliver’s Travels. It uses the good old device of attack- 
ing our civilization by a description of an imaginary country, 
which is in some ways a warning to us and in other ways a 
model. The Spacious Adventures begin when Mr. Aloysius 
O’Kennedy, -an honest simple-minded employee of a Dublin 
grocer rents his body to Murphy the philosopher for £2 10s. 
His spirit flies through space to Rathé and there finds a new 
habitation in the body of a recently executed criminal. The 
description of his fortunes in Rathé is in part a satirical 
picture of our own world, nor are the allusions hard to 
understand. For example the Ratheans had been greatly 
excited about the daring ideas of ‘a certain dramatist, not 
long dead, called Senbi’, who had written a play, Phantoms. 
Indolence and hypocrisy in religious matters are effectively 
ridiculed in the picture of the official faith of the Ratheans. 
But in other respects Rathé is portrayed as an example to 
us. There are no advertisements, no judges, no comic strips, 
no jazz, no money, few clothes, and little machinery. 
O’Kennedy tries in vain, as Gulliver did among the Brob- 
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dingnagians, to impress the Ratheans with the glories of our 
civilization. He is regarded by most of the people he talks 
to as a gross vulgarian. The dialogues are the liveliest thing 
in the book. Finally he stirs up a revolt, is defeated, and 
executed. His Soul, once more houseless, at last finds itself 
back in Dublin and in its former body. 


DopswortH, by Sinclair Lewis (McLeod; pp. 377; $2.50). 

It is sad to think how many Americans must read Mr. 
Lewis’s latest novel every year or so in the same spirit in 
which they go dutifully to their dentist and listen half- 
heartedly to the story with which he entertains them as he 
insinuates the drill. For Mr. Lewis’s stories are becoming 
as finished as his criticism is shattering, and in Dodsworth 
a comparative analysis of European and American life is 
subordinated to a really fine character study. Sam Dods- 
worth is a motor manufacturer who has quit at fifty to see 
the world. In youth he ‘dreamed of motors like thunder- 
bolts’, and for the past twenty-five years he has been so busy 
making them that he has been content to let the beautiful, 
shoddy, little wife that he adores control their social life 
with complacent and unquestioned superiority. His reluctant 
awakening in the intimacy of their European wanderings to 
an appreciation of his wife for what she really is, is done as 
admirably as the development of his wife’s egotism under the 
stimulus that the freedom of life abroad gives her. And 
more poignant still is Sam’s fearful realization of the empti- 
ness of his life now that the work which had filled it has 


gone. His struggles to orient himself in this new wide world 
in which he feels so complete an outsider and to master the 
sentimentality that enslaves him to his jazz-brained wife are 
as good as anything his author has done outside Arrowseith. 
Mr. Lewis’s European characters are almost as completely 
realized as his Americans, and while his sardonic wit thrives 
on these new pastures his essential romanticism has remained 
unspoiled. 


FartHinc Haw, by Hugh Walpole & J. B. Priestley 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 275; $2.00). 

In revolt against the modern novel, Mr. Walpole and Mr. 
Priestley have collaborated to produce a very pleasant old- 
fashioned one, with a modest heroine, chivalrous lover, and 
happy ending all complete. The story is told in a series of 
letters between the romantic Mark French and his older 
friend, Robert Newlands, who writes literary criticism down 
in Oxfordshire and has been married long enough to take his 
charming wife, Marjorie, most insufferably as a matter of 
course. Mark, having impetuously boarded the Northern 
Express at Euston in pursuit of a beautiful. and distressed 
unknown, is led into the remote fastnesses of Cumberland 
where the adventures that befall him in his efforts to save 
Jean Rossett from the designs of her autocratic father and 
scapegrace brother furnish matter for a stream of high- 
wrought letters to his friend. While Robert’s wife having 
chosen this very time to run away from her egoistic mate, 
he in his turn has matter as dramatic to fill his replies. 











CONDITIONS OF WORK AND LIFE OF 
JOURNALISTS 

This volume is an international comparative survey 
of the conditions of work and life of journalists, 
which, so far as our knowledge goes, is a subject 
which has not hitherto been studied methodically and 
on an international scale. One of the most interest- 
ing sections of the report is that which describes the 
present stage and broad tendencies of organizations 
among journalists, on trade union or similar lines. 

The serious implications for the journalist as well 
as for the public at large that the present tendency 
towards the formation of huge press combines or 
syndicates may have, is dealt with in this volume. 


220 pp. Price, $1.00 


WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK IN THE 
COAL-MINING INDUSTRY 

The Report contains complete information, for the 
chief coal-producing countries of Europe and for the 
year 1925, as to the average hours of labour, the total 
earnings of coal miners, the total number of shifts 
worked and lost, the average number of workers 
employed, and finally the total and average output of 
coal, and, on the basis of this extensive material, 
calculates and compares the real wages of miners in 
the various countries and their earnings per ton of 
coal produced. Supplementary information is given in 
appendices for non-European countries, and for the 
years 1926 and 1927, which, for reasons of method, 

could not be included in the comparative study. 


279 pp. Price, $1.50 


THE REPRESENTATION AND ORGANISATION 
OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 

The first part of this report discusses the history 

of the representation of agricultural interests in the 

International Labour Organisation. The second part 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Latest Publications of the International Labour Office 


examines what constitutes an agricultural worker, and 
considers how far the position of smallholders 
approaches that of the regular wage-paid workers. 
The third part gives a brief picture of agricultural 
wage-paid work and its organisation in a number of 
countries, 


210 pp. 


MIGRATION LAWS AND TREATIES 
Volume I: Emigration Laws and Regulations. 
Volume II: Immigration Laws and Regulations. 
Volume III: International Treaties and Conven- 

tions. 

This is a second edition, greatly enlarged and 
brought up to date, of the study entitled “Emigra- 
tion and Immigration: Legislation and Treaties” 
which was issued in 1922. At that time the laws, 
regulations and treaties of 76 countries, colonies, 
territories, etc., were analysed. In the new edition 
this number has been increased to about 200. It is 
published in three volumes, the first dealing with 
emigration, the second with immigration, and the 
third with international treaties and conventions. 

Price: Each volume, $2.00 
The three volumes (over 1,000 pp.), $5.00 
Available in English and French. 

Obtainable from the INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE, Geneva, Switzerland, or 
from the LEAGUE OF NATIONS SOCIETY 


IN CANADA, 279 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 
Remittances may be made by dollar cheque on any 


bank, or by International postal money order, ob- 
tainable at most Canadian post offices. 


Price, 75 cents 


Catalogue of I.L.O. publications is sent post free 
on request. 
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When Marjorie turns up in the Cumberland dales and Robert 
pursues her thither only to find that friend Mark has dashed 
back to London in the service of his lady, an ingenious twist 
is given to the story; for ‘Bob’s’ letters south to the distracted 
Mark give a quite different complexion to the characters of 
the situation in which Jean is enmeshed, which in the over- 
sensitive imagination of her lover had assumed a most sinister 
character. The authors, one fancies, have taken some enjoy- 
ment in baffling those literary readers who would be at 
pains to determine the authorship of the different letters 
instead of enjoying the book for itself as most readers will 
be content to do—for the tale is amusing and of a fine 
texture, and the lady of Farthing Hall is so fresh and true 
a heroine that her dilapidated manor is sweetened at times 
with whiffs of the authentic Northanger Abbey air. 
R. ve B. 


TEN TALKs ON Musica Form, by Grace Gridley Wilm 


(Macmillans in Canada; pp. xi, 139; $2.00). 

How many people hope to find the secret of musical 
enjoyment in books? Almost as many, I suppose, as long 
to impart the secret of their enjoyment in more books. Every 
year countless volumes appear, are religiously acquired by 
the public libraries, are bought and paid for by otherwise 
sane human beings. Perhaps, like cigarettes, these books, 
while failing to satisfy, intensify the craving for satisfaction. 
Perhaps they mysteriously serve some useful purpose. But 
never having known anyone so curiously addicted I cannot 
say. I only know that musicians avoid the average book on 
music like the plague. 

Was it a convention that induced Miss Wilm to call her 
excellent work on musical form The Appreciation of Music? 
These ten talks describe simply and clearly the evolution of 
musical forms as we know them, their gradual modification 
and enrichment in use, their place in the music of today. 
At the end of each chapter is a list of representative works 
including phonograph records. Such a sane little book 
deserved at least a relevant title. ; 

Miss Wilm accepts the new music and the new psychology 
without the reserve one would expect in so knowledgeable a 
person. She finds that ‘The habit of the modern mind is 
extrovertive, a more wholesome attitude than the intro- 
spective preoccupations of former days’, and believes that 
‘We must have truth at all costs’, Perhaps the new music 
still needs battling for, but what room was there for a battle- 
field in these few lightly descriptive pages? 

M. A. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

The listing of a book in this column does not preclude 

a more extended review in this or subsequent tssues. 
GENERAL 

THE Wor.p’s Masters, CEZANNE (The Studio; intro- 
duction and xxiv plates; 1/-). 

THE Wortp’s Masters, Ex Greco (The Studio; intro- 
duction and xxiv plates; 1/-). 

Mopern Masters oF EtcHinc, Matco.M OsporneE (The 
Studio; pp. 10 and 12 plates; 5/-). 

Masters OF THE Corour Print, P. L. Desucourt (The 
Studio; pp. 6 and 8 plates; 5/-). 

A PREFACE To Moras, by Walter Lippmann (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. 348; $2.50). 

THE ProrpLe oF SELDWYLA, by Gottfried Keller (J. M. 
Dent & Sons; pp. 300; $2.00). 

Ercuincs oF Topay. Introduction by W. Gaunt (The 
Studio; pp. 24 and 120 plates; 7/6). 


————— 


Tuis THING CaLLeD Love, by Louis Arthur Cunningham 
(Louis Carrier & Co.; pp. 311; $2.50). 

Duets IN VERSE, by Marie Sylvia and William Wilkie 
Edgar (Graphic Publishers Ltd.; pp. 81; $1.50). 

THE BricHt THREAD, by Cornelia Geer LeBoutillier 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 303; $2.00). 

THE SPLENDID ADVENTURE, by The Right Hon. W. M, 
Hughes (Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 456; $6.00). 

THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, by Elie Faure (The Studio; 
pp. 55 and 59 plates; 10/6). 

Private Lire oF Louis XIV, by Louis Bertrand (Louis 
Carrier & Co.; pp. 189; $2.50). 

ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN Front, by E. M. Remarque 
(McClelland & Stewart; pp. 320; $2.00). 








AGAIN—The SEVEN SISTERS 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

There are, of course, two sides to every shield, as a couple 
of impetuous knights once learned to the detriment of their 
respective pates. Richard de Brisay, persistently gazing at 
one side only of the Seven Sisters controversy, concludes 
euphoniously that the lease of this site to the Northwestern 
Power Company, Limited, is a rape. The Labor Party, in 
his view, constituted themselves as sworn protectors of 
virginity and smote mighty blows to deliver the harassed 
damsels from the lustful tentacles of the power octopus. For 
all we know, an octopus may not lust, but the picture is 
agreeable and easily comprehended. But it is far from true. 
There are other phases beside the political, and a most 
important set of facts has been entirely ignored. 

In the first place, both public and private ownership sup- 
porters agree that Manitoba faced a power shortage in a 
very few years unless new developments were undertaken at 
once. In Winnipeg there are two large competing electric 
utilities, the Winnipeg Electric Company—parent company of 
the Manitoba Power Company, Limited, and the North- 
western Power Company, Limited—and the City Hydro, 
which is municipally owned. The City Hydro has one plant 
at Pointe du Bois and is now building another at Slave Falls. 
Together they will generate about 228,000 horsepower. The 
Winnipeg Electric Company operates a plant at Pinawa, and 
one at Great Falls, together generating 198,000 horsepower. 
The Company has a perpetual lease on the Pinawa site. 

That’s the background. Now commence the develop- 
ments that evoked the libidinous title of Mr. de Brisay’s 
article. It is to be feared that Mr. de Brisay, in common 
with many others whose motives, however, were less worthy, 
permitted the political aspects of the situation to blind him 
to the power aspects. 

When the Winnipeg Electric Company filed its appli- 
cation for the lease of Seven Sisters Falls, Premier Bracken 
immediately filed an application also and asked that no 
disposition of the site be made until his government had 
considered the advisability of the development as a Provincial 
undertaking. Ottawa acquiesced. Dr. Hogg, Chief Hydraulic 
Engineer for the publicly owned Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Commission, was engaged by the Manitoba Government to 
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HE culminating touch of travel-luxury 

is to be found in the Lounge of the 

new Canadian Pacific Solarium—Obser- 
vation—Lounge Cars. 

Here are restful divans and deep arm 
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breakfast, a health-giving sun bath in 
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bridge . . . a novel or magazine from the 
Library . . . afternoon tea, served from 
the Observation Buffet . . . genial trav- 
elling companions . .. how quickly 
and pleasantly the day slips by as you 
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report on the feasibility of the project as a Provincial Govern- 
ment development. In his report Dr. Hogg said: 


I find, that much as I would like to recommend the 
development of the Seven Sisters reach as a public ownership 
scheme, such a procedure is economically unsound, in view 
of the present power situation and the growth to be antici- 
pated in the future. I would emphasize that I do not believe 
the Province would be justified, on economic grounds, in 
proceeding as a public undertaking with this development, 
under the peculiar conditions obtaining in this reach of the 
river. It is my studied: opinion, that, if the Province can 
secure for distribution by its Commission, an adequate supply 
of power, say up to 30,000 horsepower, for a long term at a 
price which compares favorably with what it would be 
possible to obtain by the construction of a provincially owned 
development, and assuming a load available for the full 
capacity of such development, this method of procedure would 
be much more advantageous and desirable. 


Dr. Hogg then referred to recent contracts entered into 
by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, one for 
250,000 horsepower at $15.00 per horsepower, and another for 
100,000 horsepower at $14.70 per horsepower. ‘The $14.70 
contract’, Dr. Hogg stated, ‘is perhaps the most favorable 
obtained throughout Canada in recent years’. After Dr. 
Hogg’s report had been carefully considered, the Manitoba 
Government secured a contract with the Winnipeg Electric 
Company for 30,000 horsepower at a price fluctuating between 
$11.00 and $13.80 per horsepower, the lowest priced contract 
of its kind in Canada. Dr. Hogg’s report showed that it 
would cost the Province from $16.41 to $25.90 per horse- 
power to develop this power with a capital cost of from 
$13,000,000.00 to $20,000,000.00 according to the size of the 
development. 

The Provincial Government declined to develop for two 
very important reasons. One was that its market for power 
was ludicrously inadequate for such a huge development— 
195,000 horsepower—as Seven Sisters. The rural districts 
could not begin to absorb it for years. The second was that 
to get the full development of the Winnipeg River at Seven 
Sisters Falls it would be necessary to close down the Pinawa 
plant. As the Winnipeg Electric Company had a perpetual 
lease to Pinawa, it did not propose to close this plant down 
without substantial remuneration—$10,000,000.00 was men- 
tioned. So that, over and above the cost of the Seven Sisters 
plant itselfi—estimated at about $20,000,000.00, the government 
would have had the additional cost of Pinawa in its con- 
struction amount. Not to close down Pinawa would have 
meant a loss of 50,000 horsepower at Seven Sisters. Naturally 
the Dominion authorities were averse to this. 


The further fact that the Company had agreed to sell up 
to 30,000 horsepower to the Government for between $11.00 
and $13.80 per horsepower, the lowest contract price of its 
kind in Canada, was another point in favor of private develop- 
ment. ‘Two other important factors were the stipulations in 
the contract that the government has the right to take over 
the plant in thirty years and the company relinquishes its 
perpetual rights to Pinawa immediately. 

Was this such a foul piece of business as a reading of 
‘The Rape of the Seven Sisters’ would indicate? Surely lust 
was never so tenderly avowed or more delicately sated. The 
issue was willy nilly made one of private versus public owner- 
ship, but it was the politicians who made it so. Those who 
opposed the project—as they are even now opposing a develop- 
ment that will change the face of Northern Manitoba, namely, 
White Mud Falls—had no alternative to offer but delay. 
There is no progress in delay. Industrial advancement is, 
after all, just as important as parlous political principles. 


City Hydro, an ardent public ownership man, -himself said 
on March 28th, 1928, that :— 


Seven Sisters Falls would more than double the amount 
of our cost of development. 

It would materially increase the period of time during 
which operating deficits would be shown pending the sale of 
the output of the plant. 

I cannot recommend any change in our plans, but would 
once more emphasize the necessity for vigorous action in 
proceeding with the Slave Falls development. 

The City did not want the site, neither did the Provincial 
Government. Is it such a ‘steal’ for a power company to 
spend $20,000,000.00 on a development that no other party 
would undertake? 

Mr. de Brisay, doubtless, has revised his opinion about 
‘the odd transactions of members of the Bracken Govern- 
ment’ now he knows the findings of the Royal Commission. 

Yours etc., Joun Hurtey. 

Mr. de Brisay writes: ‘I am astonished that the chance 
use of the metaphor which supplied the title for my article 
should have inspired the picture drawn by Mr. Hurley in his 
first paragraph. Certainly no such macabre allegory was in 
my mind as I wrote, and now that it is presented to me I do 
not find it either “agreeable” or “easily comprehended”. | 
assume that the “peculiar conditions” referred to in the 
extract from Dr. Hogg’s report are caused by the Company’s 
ownership of the Pinawa site. Since, in order to obtain the 
Seven Sisters site for thirty years, the Company has relin- 
quished its rights to this Pinawa site, valued at $10,000,000, 
and also will supply 30,000 h.p. to the Province at the lowest 
price in Canada, besides paying rental for power developed, 
the Seven Sisters site must obviously have so enormous a 
value that to try to believe that it would have been merely a 
white elephant on the hands of the Province would stretch 
one’s credulity to the bursting point. But indeed Mr. 
Hurley’s argument is beside the point so far as my article 
is concerned. ‘To me, the issue was not whether this contract 
was a good one as such contracts go, under the present absurd 
and anti-social system. It was the issue of public control, 
through Parliament, of the disposition of our natural 
resources. And the outstanding fact of the Seven Sisters 
deal (I did not write “steal”) was that the Falls were 
disposed of by the Bracken Government and the Federal 
Cabinet by orders-in-council against the wishes of the people 
of Manitoba and without their representatives in either the 
Provincial or the Federal House being given an opportunity 
to prevent it’—Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 


TRAPPING 
The Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

Some of your readers may be interested in the following 
incident related to me by an acquaintance. He was walking 
in a valley near the outskirts of Toronto and, coming upon 
a heron, was surprised to find that it allowed him to approach 
quite close. When at last it flew he saw that its foot was 
caught fast in a muskrat trap with which it moved with 
difficulty. After some trouble, he succeeded in capturing it 
and removing the trap. The bird was extremely thin and 
weak, presumably owing to semi-starvation due to the handi- 
cap of the dragging trap from which it must have suffered 
a considerable time as the skin was quite healed about the 
steel jaws. 

Such incidents as this, of secondary importance though 
they may be, provide further reasons for the abandonment of 
the barbarous business of trapping, and it is a pity that the 


In conclusion it should be said that the manager of thepublic does not hear of them more often. 
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It may also be a little surprising to some that herons, 
relatively shy birds, should continue to live in a spot where 
their privacy is constantly invaded. In reality, birds rapidly 
throw off all fear of men if given a reasonable amount of 
protection, and those who would like to see sanctuaries in 
and about our cities need not fear that the birds will not 
patronize them. 

Yours, etc., 
H. K. Gorpon. 


THE LITTLE 
THEATRES 


STATISTICAL 


URNING over an old file I came upon a list of 
the short plays most frequently staged by ama- 
teurs in Great Britain and in the United States 

and began to wonder whether the productions recorded 
so far in THE CANADIAN Forum would be numerous 
enough to show any definite tendencies. A tabulation 
did produce certain results, but they cannot be used for 
comparison with British or American figures because 
it is not known how these latter were collected; how- 
ever it is very probable that our sampling of the 
Canadian field is wide enough to give a general idea 
of the sort of plays that are chosen by Canadian Little 
Theatres. 

The records indicate that in the past ten years 23 
dramatic clubs have produced 290 different plays by 
160 authors. Of single plays the most popular has 
been Outward Bound, with a total of 8 productions; 
these figures take no account of the number of per- 
formances, because clubs vary their runs from one 
night to two weeks or even a month’s tour. In the 
next place we find a group of short plays, Riders to 
the Sea, A Night at an Inn, The Land of Heart's 
Desire, and Merrill Denison’s Brothers in Arms. A 
complete record for Canada would probably show the 
last mentioned to be the most popular play, with its 
known total of over 500 performances. Then follow 
Rostand’s The Romancers (5) and a large number of 
titles that have been chosen 4 and 3 times each. 

The authors that appeal most to amateur directors 
are, in order of frequency: Shaw (20), Dunsany (13), 
Milne (12), Shakespeare and Barrie (9), Galsworthy, 
Houghton, Denison, Masefield (8), Rostand (7), 
Brighouse and Fred Jacob (6). Shakespeare would 
not rank so high but for the annual Hart House play, 
and Dunsany’s total is due to his popularity of ten 
years ago. If we count the number of different plays 
by one author, Shaw still stands first, having no less 
than 14, of which You never can tell is the most fre- 
quent ; Shakespeare has 9 and Milne 8. 

Classification by national origin of plays shows that 
the Irish theatre maintains its hold on amateur taste, 
having a total of 36 titles. There are probably more 
in the Canadian group but it was not always possible 
to identify Canadian plays as such. From the French 
language come 15 plays, of which 7 are Rostand’s and 
3. by Maeterlinck. Claudel appears once (The 
Hostage) and it is interesting to note that two theatres 











have experimented with Moliére, who might well have 
a wider vogue, especially in Lady Gregory’s Kiltartan 
adaptations. A notable shortage is found in the 
Scandinavian group, in which Ibsen is listed only three 
times and Strindberg not at all. Spain is represented 
by Benavente, Sierra, and, rather surprisingly, 
Echegaray. From Italy we find two productions of 
Pirandello, and the same number from the Russians ; 
probably next season’s bills will show some echo of 
the present American popularity of Cheku. Central 
Europe has two stagings of Capek and three of Molnar. 
Lastly there are four recorded productions of Greek 
plays in the Murray translations. 

Here are the first six plays from the British and 
American lists referred to above :—British: The Man 
in the Street, The Sacrament of Judas, The Showing 
Up of Blanco Posnet, Riders to the Sea, The Man 
Who Was, The Vandyke. American: Why the 
Chimes Rang Out, Neighbours, The Maker of Dreams, 
Suppressed Desires, The Old Peabody Pew, The 
Flattering Word. 

Apropos of play lists, I shall be very grateful to 
club secretaries who will send in copies of the season’s 
programme as soon as it is available in the fall; it will 
help greatly if plays are attributed to their authors and 
the one-acters indicated. 


A BRITISH COMPETITION 


T HE British Drama League’s competition is a 

serious and efficiently managed affair. Pre- 
liminary trials at five provincial centres reduce the 
contestants to six teams who play off the final round 
in London before an audience of League members 
from all parts of the island. We are greatly indebted 
to that discerning critic “T’, of Punch, for notes on the 
six plays that reached the ultimate stage. These were: 
Joe, by Jane Dransfield, a sombre tragedy of Midland 
slum life; Scissors for Luck, a charming little idyll of 
Somersetshire farm life, by Dorothy Howard Row- 
lands; The Wooin’ o’ t, by W. D. Cocker, an agreeable 
comedy of awkward courtship; The Black Days, a 
comedy with a_ semi-tragic thread by Machon 
Ibbetson—these four plays were the work of local 
playwrights produced by their own clubs—The Devil 
Among the Skins, by Ernest Goodwin, a merry 
Rabelaisian affair without offence; and Harold 
Chapin’s The Autocrat of the Coffee-Stall. 

The competition was won by the company present- 
ing The Devil Among the Skins, which play received 
the heartiest applause from the assembled critics in 
the audience. The Wooin’ o’ t is the only item from 
the above list that appears in THE CANADIAN ForuM’s 
records. 


A BOOK OF THEATRE HISTORY 


A BOOK of solid and permanent value to all students 
of the theatre in its relation to life is Professor 
Bradlee Watson’s Sheridan to Robertson, A Study of 
the Nineteenth Century Stage.* The volume is a mine 
of information about the technical details of stage 
production from 1800 to 1870, but it is far from being 
merely a collection of facts. Mr. Watson has cor- 
related the history of theatre building and organization, 
stage mechanics, acting technique, and public taste, in 


*SHERIDAN TO Rosertson, by Ernest Bradlee Watson 
(Harvard University Press; pp. xi, 485; $5.00). 
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a way that throws much light on the dark years before 
the Robertsonian revival, and shows how that revival 
grew out of the confusion that preceded it. He brings 
out, for instance, that the changes introduced by 
Vestris in the externals of acted drama did more than 
is generally supposed to prepare the revolution in 
stagecraft with which the name of Robertson is asso- 
ciated. 

The book should be read as written, but if anybody 
wants to sample its flavour before embarking on a 
longish job of reading that he will not be able to 
abandon, let him look at chapter IV, a reconstruction 
of a Kemble-Siddons production of Macbeth, followed 
by the melodrama, the harlequinade, and the ceremony 
of ‘giving out the play’; this last provided opportunity 
for direct popular criticism, and survives in the 
announcements that are still made from the stages of 
stock theatres. 

Sheridan to Robertson should have a place in the 
libraries of all Little Theatres. 


VANCOUVER 

Re HE fourth production of the V.L.T.A., John 

Hastings Turner’s The Lilies of the Field seems 
to have been one of the season’s most favourably 
received efforts, The play itself is one of the most 
flimsy of affairs, bobbing and floating along with an 
ease and lightness which might prove rather 
discouraging to the earnest seeker after what is gener- 
ally undérstood to be ‘little theatre’ material. How- 
ever, as it is one of those plays which are not unlikely 
to lead the tired business man to appreciate his Little 
Theatre membership, and as, furthermore, the ever- 
present box-office in no way suffers, what more could 
one possibly wish for in this vale of dramatic uncer- 
tainty and tears? But not all the credit must go to 
the play, for the producer, Yvonne Firkins, and her 
assistant, Lucie Rankin, did their share in extracting 
every possible ounce of substance from it. Other 
sharers in the glory were the members of the cast 
which was fully adequate to the occasion, and, from 
all appearances, must have been hand-in-glove with 
their directors for a really first-class production. A 
not unimportant point is that certain members of the 
cast were seen for the first time, and these, working in 
perfect relationship and balance with the more 
experienced members gave as a whole something which 
was entirely to the credit of all concerned. The 


staging was quite on a par with the best of past efforts. 
R. W. G. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
TORONTO 
A? the Annual Concert of the Central High School 
of Commerce, the pupils presented three one-act 
plays—Riders to the Sea (Synge), The Maker of 
Dreams (Down), Brothers-in-Arms (M. Denison)— 
and Ghost scenes from Hamlet. 

The plays were produced by Mr. H. A. Voaden, 
head of the department of English, who cherishes high 
ideals of stage-production and possesses the necessary 
energy and initiative to put his ideas into effect. Con- 
sequently, the stage-setting was the most noteworthy 
feature of the entertainment. Admittedly inspired by 
Gorden Craig’s ‘stylized’ methods of staging, Mr. 


Voaden’s aim is to help to solve Little Theatre prob- 
lems in Canada by showing how a wide range of plays 
can be artistically and effectively staged with an 
extreme economy of means. His sets comprise a few 
cleverly-designed, interchangeable stage units, numer- 
ous reversible and adjustable drapes, and a battery of 
baby spotlights—the whole exceedingly easy to handle, 
Variety is obtained by lighting and arrangement, and 
by an occasional accessory, often of some symbolic 
import (like the stove-pipe in Brothers-in-Arms), 
Symbolism is also aimed at in the grouping of the 
characters, whose relative positions on the stage reflect 
their emotions or the progress of the plot. 

None will dispute the capital importance to pro- 
ducers of evolving simple and effective stage-settings, 
but perhaps one might be permitted a word of protest 
at the undue prominence which seems nowadays to be 
given to this matter. Let us not forget that acting and 
diction are still the fundamentals of the drama, and 
that stage-settings are, after all, only useful acces- 
sories. Moreover, suggestion and subtle symbolism in 
staging cannot hope for much response; they demand 
an intellectual contribution from the audience which 
it is not in a position to give. 

The young players of the High School of Com- 
merce acted very creditably on the whole, and the 
work done by Dorothy Banger and Cecil Wilkins was 
quite distinguished. The diction at times left some- 
thing to be desired, and many lines must have been 
lost on the more distant spectators through faulty 
enunciation. 

Mr. Voaden and his designers, Messrs. Lowrie 
Warrener and E. H. Thomas, deserve every commen- 
dation for a useful piece of pioneer work in school 


dramatics. 
F. T. H. FLercuer. 


SASKATOON LITTLE THEATRE CLUB 


T HE early history of the Little Theatre movement 

in Saskatoon was characterized, as is usual in 
such histories, by the heroic effort of the few to keep 
alive the lethargic interest of a body of people. The 
earlier years saw a small group meeting throughout 
the winter to read plays, to study dramatic art, and to 
become acquainted with the theories and methods of 
stage technique. Now and then a one-act play was 
produced as a dramatic exercise; a guiding spirit and 
a keen nucleus wrought wonders. 

During the embryonic period the club confined its 
activities to study and the production of short plays. 
As the numbers increased it became possible to present 
three one-act plays at each monthly club night. In 
1926-27 the first three-act play was attempted in 
Milne’s The Truth About Blayds. This revealed a 
talent which the modesty of the club could no longer 
hide. 

After the season of 1927-28 it seemed that the 
pioneering days were over. The club had collected 
together a group of competent and willing players: a 
larger membership was essential and as the result of 
an intensive drive the numbers were doubled. The 
programme planned was felt to be ambitious and there 
were doubts whether the forward step had not been 
too big. Subsequent success however justified it; 
Quality Street, The Cradle Song, and Mr. Pym Passes 
By were the plays presented to the public, while at 
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the club nights the one-act plays ranged over a wide 
field from the strong dramatic type to farce, and back 
again to aesthetic fantasy. 

An outstanding feature of the programme every 
year has been the annual dinner, at which are presented 
two short plays. Recently the plays produced at this 
dinner have been written by members, and there are 
now four one-act plays which have been successfully 
staged ; this success has stimulated others to write and 
several plays are now under way. 


The club, having now definitely established itself, 
is planning further lines of expansion. More three- 
act plays will be undertaken in the future and the 
shorter form reserved for the training of new mem- 
bers. The producing of plays written by members 
will be a stimulus to further writing. It has been 
suggested that the Little Theatre should go to the 
surrounding villages and small towns and present pro- 
grammes of a finer nature than those at present offered 
to those communities, thus doing in a small and modest 
way something similar to the work of the British Art 
League of Service. 

Programmes of this and previous seasons have 
included :—Milne, The Truth About Blayds, Mr. Pim 
Passes By; Lonsdale, Aren’t We All?; Sierra, The 
Cradle Song, The Lover; Barrie, Quality Street; 
Yeats, Land of Heart’s Desire; Glaspell, Trifles; 
Jones, The Knife; McKinnel, The Bishop’s Candle- 
sticks; Shaw, How He Lied to Her Husband, The 
Inca of Jerusalem; Jacobs, The Monkey's Paw; Brig- 
house, Followers; Houghton, Phipps; Morley, Even- 
ing; Crocker, Cost of a Hat; Huff, The Corner; 
O’Neill, Before Breakfast ; Jennings, Between the Soup 
and the Savoury; France, The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife. 


Mr. Kenneth Macgowan, the well-known dramatic critic, 
is making a survey of the Little Theatres of this Continent 
for the Carnegie Trust and among other things he is working 
for a graduated scale of royalties and arrangements for 
the earlier release of plays to Little Theatres in cities where 
there are no stock companies or in cases where the plays 
are not such as the stock company would use. 

—The Vancouver L. T. News. 
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For the Pocket, the Travel Bag 


and the small Bookshelf 


Every book is of proven literary quality. The books of this library 
are of small size, printed in clear type on good paper and are bound in 
semi-flexible cloth, stamped in gold. Seven inches by four and three- 


quarter inches. 


The Travellers’ Library 


(Partial list of titles; complete list on application.) 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SUPER-TRAMP. 
With an Introduction by G. Bernard Shaw. 
—W. H. Davies. 
THE HOUSE WITH THE GREEN SHUTTERS. 
eorge Douglas. 


PORGY: A TALE. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS. 
With an Introduction by Willa Cather. 
—Sarah Orne Jewett. 


—Samuel Butler. 


—Du Bose Heyward. 


TWILIGHT IN ITALY: —D. H. Lawrence. 
CAPTAIN MARGARET. —John Mase field. 
WIDE SEAS AND MANY LANDS. —Arthur Mason. 


With an Introduction by Maurice Baring. 
SAFETY PINS: ESSAYS. —Christopher Morley. 


A LITERARY PILGRIM IN ENGLAND. 
—Edward Thomas. 


—Edith Wharton. 
—E. H. Young. 


ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS. 
WILLIAM. 


(From your Bookseller) 


Each book, $1.00 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, Limited 


77 Wellington Street West 


Toronto-2 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


ARMS AND BLAZONS OF THE COLLEGES OF 


A MYTH OF SHAKESPEARE. By Charles Wil- 
liams $1.50 


To write a dramatic poem about Shakespeare in 
“Shakespearean” verse, and to intersperse actual 
scenes from the plays, is daring: to do this without 
any self-conscious attitudinising or air of challenge is 
remarkable. The directness of Mr. Williams’ inspira- 
tion and the richness of his imagination have carried 
through a task which stands apart from all achieve- 
ments in contemporary poetry. 





ENGLISH GIRLHOOD AT SCHOOL. By Dorothy 
Gardiner $5.50 


The fascinating and amazing story of twelve -cen- 
turies of schoolgirls. There are 16 illustrations. 





MAKING THE FASCIST STATE. By Herbert W. 
Schneider $5.00 


“|. We know of no other book that deals more 
fully with the history and nature of the Fascist dicta- 
torship. It is well documented. No one interested in 
modern Italy, or in the larger problem of the struggle 
between autocracy and democracy, and in the present 
World crisis of liberalism, should fail to read this 
book. . . Manchester Guardian. 





OXFORD. By F. P. Barnard and T. Shep- 


hard $1.00 


The arms of the twenty-two colleges and of the 
University of Oxford are here reproduced in colour, 
followed by descriptive accounts of all the arms. 





ART AND CIVILIZATION. ve % arranged and 
edited by F. S. Marvin and A. F. Clutton-Brock. 
With 25 illustrations $3.75 


“Both editors and contributors are to be congratu- 
lated on the successful accomplishment of a_ task 
which was not made easier by the immense width of 
its scope and by the new points of view from which 
it was approached. They have brought to it a 
scholarly knowledge, an enthusiasm, a freshness of 
conception which make the book a very valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of art and of history.”—The 
Nation and Athenaeum. 





ENGLISH COMIC DRAMA, 1760-1750. By F. W. 
Bateson $2.25 


. . This is an enjoyable book. Mr. Bateson 
has rare insight and writes with a gusto that is 
positively infectious.”—Irish Statesman. 
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